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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Editor has taken the liberty of omitting fome verfes of Leander’s 
which were defective, and of making an alteration in the fir of thofe 
he retains. : 


The VIIth number of the /nvefligator is inferted, as a fragment ; but the 
éde connected with it, through want of poetical merit, was inadmiflible 
Perhaps the writer may find an advantage in confulting, in his future 
communications, a greater coherence of fentences and defcriptions. 


The political hatangue from R. L. Col. is not calculated for the Mag- 
azine. The Editor (to ufe the orthography of the piece) is“* perfwaded,” 
indeed, it would be “ audatious” to “ {pern” at general information, left 
he “ facrifife” the credit of his work ; but in politics he * revears” “ an 
hortelt newtrality.” 
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For the MASSACH 
AMERICAN 
[The Editor has been favoured by the Rev. Dr. Berxnar cvith the 


terefling communications. And has caufed an engraving to lec® 
feveral articles, reduced to one third of the fize of Mr. Saxcent 


No. I. ry—of ancient fort: 
Copy of a Letter in “ the Centinel of the flupendous mound 
North Weftern Territory.” . No. 43 of ve/fliges of rmmenfe po} ylat 
vol. 5. printed at Cincinnati. nitely greater /hare of [cient 
ie the future page of the faithful jofed by the prefent “ 
hiftorian pofterity will. with. eee ee 11) 
pleafure trace the rife and progrefs 
of fettlement—the arts and f{cience 
&c. &c. in this weftern world ; th 
obfervation of their fathers wil 
furnifh the proper documents ; 
more however is expected from 
them ; they are known, (in no in- an 
confiderable proportion) to be en- nity of comparing 1) 
dowed with very liberal education ; with thofe ofthe Mexi 
their underftandings enlarged by ers would very muc! 
converfe. with mankind, and am. fubject: the fubferi! 
ply capacitated to reap inthe luxu- {elf to be aiding to 
riant fields of information, and pof- ability ;—He will cly 
fefs themfelves of the very glean- all fuch as {hall be 
ings alfo. All the atlantic ftates and make a drawine 
of America, and the old world have rh 
with wonder, heard the ftory of ex- 
tenlive works of art in this territoy 
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For th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE: 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


[The Editor has been favoured by the Rev. Dr. Berxnar cwith the following ins. 


terefling communications. And has caufed an engraving to be executed of the. 


feveral articles, reduced to one third of the f- of Mr. Sarcenr’s draugit.} 


No. I. 
Copy of a Letter in “ the Centinel of the 


North Weftern Territory.” No. 43 of, 


vol. 5. printed at Cincinnati. 


ie the future page of the faithful 
hiftorian pofterity will. with. 
pleafure trace the rife and progrefs, 
of fettlement—the arts and fciences 
&c. &c. in this weftern world ; thé 
obfervation. of their fathers will 
furnifh the proper documents ;— 
more however is expected from 
them ; they are known, (in no in- 
confiderable proportion) to be en- 
dowed with very liberal education ; 
their underftandings enlarged by 
converfe. with mankind, and am- 
ply capacitated to reap in the luxu- 
riant fields of information, and pof- 
fefs themfelves of the very glean- 
ings alfo. All the atlantic ftates 
of America, and the old world have 
with wonder, heard the ftory of ex- 
tenfive works of art in this territo- 


ry—of ancient fortifications and 
{tupendous mounds of earth, the 


vefliges of immenfe population and infix 


nitely greater fhare of feience thanis pof- 


feffed by the prefent “ red people: 


Who then were the authots, is the 
queftion that is propofed—and 
when, and where did they migrate : 
a careful collection and. general de- 
pofite of all the tools, implements, 
and utenfils of the antique inhabi- 
tants which have or may be dif- 
covered, by affording the opportu- 
nity of comparing their analogy 
with thofe ofthe Mexicans and oth- 
ers would very much elucidate this 
fubje& : the fubferiber offers him- 
felt to be aiding to the beft of his 
ability ;—He will cheerfully receive 
all fuch as fhall be prefented to him, 
and make a drawing and defcription 
thereof ta remain in the territory for the 
fatisfattion of the curious. —The 

originals. with the names of the donors to 


be 
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Be font on to the academy of arts and feiene 
Cet, hiftorizal fociety, univerfity of Cam- 
bridge in Maffachufitts or philofophical 


faciety in Philadelphia—at their elec- 


tion—Thofe public places for de- 
pofite are preferred, private mufeums 
feldora being of more than momen- 
tary curation. 

From the old Indian grave open- 
ed at Cincinnati upon the goth ult ; 
fome matters curious and novel 
have heen handed by Capt. Jeffers, 
Mr. Goudy, Mr. Mitchel, Mr. Watt 
and Mr. Garrifon to the fub{criber, 
and he is very much obliged there- 
by—fundry articles taken out at 
the fame time he is informed are 
in the potfeffion of individuals from 
whom and for the purpofes before 
mentioned he would gratefully re- 
ceive them. 

The mammoth, or big-boned 
animal, the bones of which have 
been difcovered in various parts of 
the territory, is a fubje& that en- 
gages the attention of naturalitts 
in America and Europe, and a per- 
f2% ikeleton thereof is amongft the 
detiderata—the fubfcriber will 
thantfully receive fuch of the bones 
As may contribute to accomplith 
this ohje& : he wifhes very much, 
alfo to obtaia . 

Vocabularies of the languages of 
the different Indian nations. 

A catalogue of the quadrupeds 
and birds, with information of their 
manners and food. 

And of the infeéts—with re- 
marks when and how they are in- 
jurious to foreft, fruit trees and oth- 
er veg etabies. 

Alfo of the fith of the diferent 
rivers, and fpecimens of the thells. 

Specimens of ores and clays. 

And information upon a variety 
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of other fubje&s fpecified and ex, 
lained in the following copy of a 
etter and its accompaniment late. 
ly received from the Hifiorical fo. 
ciety.* 


WINTHROP SARGENT. 





No. IT. 

« A drawing of fome + utenfils 
or ornaments taken from an old 
Indian grave. at Cincinnati, county 
of Hamilton, and territory of the 
United States N. W. of the river 
Ohio in Auguft 1793 ; together 
with the copy of a letter im con- 
nexion with the fame, addreffed to 
the Rev. Mr. Belknap, Bolton, 
ftate of Maiachufetts, to be com- 
municated and difpofed of as he 
may fee fit and proper. 

From his friend, 


WINTHROP SARGENT. 





Cony of a Letter to , accompanys 
ing the annexed drawing. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 8, 1794. 

I have the. pleafure, my dear Sir, 
to tranfimit you a drawing of fome 
matters more extraordinary than 
have heretofore come under my ob- 
fervation, in all the refearches into, 
the antiquities of this country. The 
multiplicity of my avocations leaves 
not Ieifure for more than rough 
deljncation, and you muit be con- 
tent to receive them, in that ftyle. 
I poffefs all the originals, and in- 
tend by fome fafe conveyance pre- 
fenting them to the philofophical 
fociety. Should they believe them 
of importance enough for a depofit 
of my difpofition to promote the 
purpofe of their inftitution. The 
drawing perhaps is too imperfect to 
ftand the teft of criticiim, and it 
might not be prudent to hazard it 

to 





* Here followed the articles upon which the Maflachufetts Hiftorical Society ree 


queft information. 


t Some finall quantity of rich lead ere and tale o 


ound in the grave, 


T ling-glas, in confiderable fheety 
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yw their view; your judgnient 


however fhall govern, but at any 
sate fhew it to my friend M, 

It may be proper to add, that 
the body with which this collection 
was interred was found lying in 
nearly a horizontal pofition, about 
four feet from the furface of the 
earth, with the head toward the 
fetting fun ; and at the S, W. fide 
of, and about 15 feet from an ex- 
tenfive artificial mound of earth, 
raifed probably for the purpofe of 
a burial ground, upon the margin 
of the fecond bank of the Ohio riv- 
sr, fuddenly rifing fifty feer above 
the firft, and now elevated in the 
extreme eight feet from the general 
level of the fame, with a gradual 
flope in the various directions, and 
a bafe of about 120 by 6o feet. One 
of the main ftreets of the town pail- 
es through the weltern part of this 
grave, and in the frequent repairs 
of the acclivity, human bones have 
often been found. 

You have I think heretofore been 
told by me, that there are, and per- 
haps received a fketch of very ex- 
tenfive ancient fortifications at Cin- 
cinnati, not regular as thofe at 
Mufkingum, but worthy of notice. 

I fhould not om'‘t to mention to 
you, that upon this mound are the 
ftumps of oak trees four feet diam- 
¢ter, and within four feet of the 
place whence my collection has 
been made is one of years of 
age. Many in its Vicinity that 
might have heen of more dimen- 
fions are removed by the opening 
of the flreet. In addition to the 
Matters of which you have the 
drawing, were feveral uteniils or 
ornaments loft or miflaid—li here- 
after they come to my view you 
fhall receive information. 

1 have the honor to be, &c. 
WINTHROP SARGENT. 


$§ As theie arg got iq the dgawing, the Editor knows not 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

No. 1. A ftone, or compofitions 
hard and ponderous. Superficies as 
fmooth and regular, almof, as if 
finithed in a turner’s Jathe.” Mix. 
ed colors of black and white, or 
grey. | 

z. Do. do. of verditer color 
throughout. 

3. A cryfiakine fubflance as _re- 
gularly wrought as the preceding, 
and of fome confiderable degree of 
tranfparepcy. 

4. As No. 1, Mixed black and 
yellow colors. 

5. Probably a compofition pon- 
derous, and of dark color like 
black glazed pies ware. Seems 
to have been hardened by the fire, 
and unequally compreffed in the 
operation. ‘I'wo views are pre- 
fented better to thew this effect. 

6. A reprefentation of the bill 
of fome bird not now known in this 
country. 

7. A regular, circular, figure, 
of rully black color; tolerably well 
polified, and not unlike ebony in 
appearance, but much lefs ponder- 
ous. Probably either a coal, ora 
compofition. Fig. 2. fhews a feg- 
ment of the fame, its exterior and 
interior dimenfions ¢ and _ the 
groove, or place for a band. At 
the dotted lines { are perforations 
about a line diameter, which, it 
would feem, were intended to fe. 
cure it upon a large axis, _ 

8. Alfo a circular figure. Yel- 
lowifh color. Appears to have been 
hardened by the fun or fire, and 
glazed; probably for fimilar ufes 
with the laft deferibed. A double 
number of fmall perforations noted 
by dotted lines. {| Fig. 2. fhews a 
fegment ot the fame. 

g. A piece of thin fheet copper. 
Two perforations deicribed in the 
drawing. <A roughnefs upon ons 

cdge, 


where to place them, 
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edge, and fome deficiencies, alfo, 
produced by mouldering in the 
earth. | 

10. A piece of fheet, or. plate, 
copper, which feems to have been 
wrought into an ornament for the 
hair : this however is only conjec- 
ture. Fig. 2. fhews the back and 
folding parts, with four perfora- 
tions. Fig. 1. is intended to give 


an idea of the other fide, which ig 
fwelled, longitudinally, into three 


pipes, Or. divifions, enclofed, and. 


now very much mouldered ; as is 


indeed the whole figure. And this, 


feems to deitroy the idea of its be. 
ing originally meant as a mere 
hair ornament. — 


11. Two fides of a bone, with 


the hieroglyphics on cach.” 


READING MEMORANDUMS. 


( Comfinuded from pore 183.) 


Vil. 
Wiitoc i S: 

AXTON, king Henry the 

eight’s fool, is the firft perfoa 
recorded to have worn a wig in 
England ; and this wig, from fome 
tradition concerning the wearer, 
appears to have been long and flow- 
ing hair, with werie mane curles 
d@owie the backe. The fize is rath- 
er corroborated by the fum it cof ; 
for in an account of the treafurer 
of the chambers, in the reign of 
Henry VIII, now extant, there is 
the following memorandum, viz. 
“6 Paid <" a wig for Saxton, the 
Ring’s foe, twentic fillings.” 

» Vill. 


Orisin of the Title of Dauraw of 


France. 

IN the times of the feudal fyf- 
tem, the kingdom of France was 
divided into many petty fovereign- 
ties, as the empire of Germany is 
at prefent. Humbert; or Hubert 
IJ. the Count of Dauphiny, mar- 
ried in 1332,Mary de Baux, who 
was allied to the houfe of France, 
and by her he had an only fon. 
One day, itis faid, being playing 
with this child at Lyons, he let 
him accidentally fall into the 
Rhone, in which he was drowned. 
From that fatal period, he was a 


prey to all the horrors of grief ; 


and feeling moreover a deep refent- 
mentor the affronts he had receiv- 
ed from the houfe of Savoy, here. 
folved to give his dominions to 
that of France. This ceffion, made 
im 1243,to Philip of Valois, was 
confirmed in 1349, on condition 
that the eldeftfons.of the kings of 
France, fhould. bear, the title of 
Dauphin. Pbthp, in gratitude for 
aceflion, which thus united Dau; 
phiny to the crown, gave the donor 
40,000 crown. pieces of; gold, and 
a penfion of 10,000 livres. Hum- 
bert next entered. among the Do; 
minicans ; and.on Chriitmas day 
1351, received all the facred orders 
from the hands.of Pape Clement 
VI, who created him Patriarch of 
Alexandria, and gave him the ad- 
miviftration of the Arehbifhoprick 
of Rheims. Humbert. paffed the 
remainder of his days in tranquili- 
ty and in the exercifes of piety, 
and died at the age of 4g, at Cler- 
mont, in the province of Auvergne. 
1X, 

Curious Circumflances relating 
Printing, Engraving, Paper, Se- 
[Extracted from Obfervations on the Orie 

gin of Printing, by Ralph Willet, Efq. 

F.A.R.S.]} 

MR. Willet afcribes the inven- 
tion of printing by metal movea- 
ble types to the Germans. 


The 
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The earkeft edition of the Bible 
was for fome time fuppoled to be 
1462. 

De Bure mentions two editions 


of an earlier date, viz. from 1450 


to 1455. 
Heinikin has difcovered another 


earlier copy, which he places be- 
een 1450, and 1452. | 
. Mr. Schelthom has alfo found 
fome letters from Pope Nicholas 
V. printed by Ful and Schoeffer, 
M1454. | f 
_ The firlt Greek charaéters, aud 
they are very aukward ones, occur 
in Tully’s Offices, in 146s. 

The art of engraving is illuftrat- 
ed by the Speculum, a work print- 
ed on wooden types, about 1445, in 
which there are many prints. 


Mr. Rogers has a print dated 
1467. - “_ 
Mr. Willet has®ne of 1466, and 
1468. 
_ The heifer’s head on the paper 
fuppofed to have been ufed by 
Fult, and generally confidered as 
charatteriftic of his performances, 
is found ou the paper of many old 
prints. But Fait may have fup- 
plied this paper, Or a mark ufed 
orignally by him may have been 
afterwards imitated to deceive. 
Mr. Schoen, and the two Ifraeds 
have been inconteftibly the firft en- 
gravers whofe names are recorded. 
The firft edition of the game of 
cheis was printed in 1474: in the 
fecond edition which foon fucceeded 
wé find the fame date in a cypher. 


eS 


Various Methods of taking Spots and Stains out of Wearing 
Apparel. 


N ftains made by wines, the 
tuff ought, if poflible, to be 
immediately fteeped in clear water, 
the ftain rubbed out with a clean 
linen cloth, and the ftuff dried by 
agentle heat. If after this, the 
color of the ftuff is found to have 
fuffered a little, a clean linen rag, 
wetted with a little fpirit falammo- 
Niac prepared with fpirit of wine, 
is to be taken, and the {pot rubbed 
with it for fome time with great 
care. In many cafes,a drachm 
of falt of tartar, diffolved in an 
ounce of pure water, will anfwer 
the fame purpofe, on the ftain being 
rubbed with a rag wetted with it. 
For fear of damaging the ftuff, a 
Previous trial may be made upon a 
piece of it, or upon a very imall 
ftain, in order to fee which of thefe 
two remedies anfwers the purpofe 
beft. The fame method of pro- 
cedure is to be followed in every re- 
fpeét for ftains made with vinegar. 
Buy on the coptrary, ip cafe of tains 


made by wine, wine-vinegar, or the 
juice of lemons mult be ufed. 
Yellow iron moulds are taken 
out of liden in the following man- 
ner; the {pot is wetted with wa. 
ter, and according to the fize of it, 
one or two drops of fpirit of falt 
are iet fall on it, and gently rub- 
bed with the finger when this has 
been done for fome minutes, the 
ftain is wafhed out with clean wa- 
ter, if neceflary, the fame pro- 
cedure is repeated once more. In 
order to accelerate the effect the 
fpot thus wetted may be held over 
boiling water. Initead of fpirit of 
falt, the juice of lemons or falt or 
forrel may be ufed with the aflift- 
ance ofheat. Either of thefe in- 
gredients alfo may be ufed for 
{tains made by ink. ‘The cheapeft 
material and which is juft as effis 
cacious as any other is equa fortis. 
One or two drops let fall upon ae 
ink fpot, previoully wetted with 
water only digolves it completely. 
THOUGHTS 


Se nce em 





See 























; 
1) a0 OOKING over Dodfley’s Col- 
le&tion of Poems; | met with 
| the following litle ode, which, 
ite though there is nothing more than 
ioe a prettinefs in the verfification, con- 
ee tains fuch an uncommon degree of 
. | benignity ‘in the fertiment, as muft 
ia fill every reader with the higheft 
admiration, for the excellence of the 
¥ writer’s heari. 
nH ‘Ops to Caxpour. 
Te The dearett friend lever found, 
hae My bittereft foe I fee; 
i The fondeft maid I ever lov'd, 
Is faife to love and me. 
a a Yet fhall 1 urge the rifing vow, 
) ie That tempts my wav'ring mind; 
lip ‘d i) Bha!l dark fufpicion cloud my brow, 
it ie And bid nie fhun mankind? 
; Avauat thou heli-born fiend—-10 more 
Prefume my fteps to guide; 
Let me be cheated o’er and o'er, 
But let me ftill confide. 
If this be folly, all my clarm 
To wildom I refign ; 
But Ict no fage pretend to namé, 
His happiutls with mine. 





ISITING the churches at all 
hours whenever any ferviec 

was performed, 1 made a -party 
with fome friends to heat a 
penetential fervice in the Convent 
of St. Felipe Neri, on Friday even- 
ing of April 28th, 1786. The firft 
part of the Miferere was no fooner 
ended than the doors were fhut, the 
lights were extinguifhed, and we 
remamed in perfect darknefs. At 
this moment, when the eye could 
) no longer find an object to diftract 
the mind, the attention was awak- 
H ened by the voice of harmony, for 
Bin) the whole congregation joined in 
‘ the Miferere, which they fung with 
pleating folemnity ; at ‘firlt with 
doit and plaintive notes ; but having 
faid bare their backs, and prepared 
them for the fcourge, they all be- 
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THOUGHTS on CANDOUR. 


Nothing is more cuftomary witk 
moft cece than to exclaim at once 
againit the wholeworld, when they; 
from an injudicious choice in friend. 
fhip or in love, meet with a morti. 
fying diféppointment. Such peo. 
ple are very apt to declare, that no 
confideration whatever, fhal! induce 
them to honour any body with their 
good opinion a fecond time. In 
confequence of ‘this ftrange refola- 
tion, they really act as if evety 
body was totally unworthy of a 
place in their elteem, and make 
the behaviour of a fingle individ. 
ual, an invariable ftandard for the 
integrity of the yniverfe : they are 
therefore continually tortured with 
the fevercft pangs of anxiety and 
f{ufpicion, wear away their cxiftence 
openly at war with fociety, and die 
as much unlamented, as they have 
lived unbeloved. 


Secemit 
PENETENTIAL SERVICE at BarcreLona. 


From Townfend’s Travels in Spain. 


gan nearly at the fame initant @ 
ufe the difcipline; raifing - ther 
voices and quickening the time, 
increafing by degrees both in ve 
locity and violence, fcourging 
themfelves with greater vehemence 
as they proceeded, and finging 
louder and harther, till, at the end 
of twenty minutes, all diftinétion of 
found was loft, and the whole etd- 
ed inone deep groan. Prepared as 
I had been to expect fomething ter- 
rible, yet this fo far furpailed my 
expectation that my blood ran 
ccld ; and one of the company, 
not remarkable for fenfibility of 
nerves, being thus taken by fur- 
prize,burit into tears. The difcipline 
is repeated every Friday in the yeats 
oftener in Lent, and is their daily 
practice during the Holy Week. 


. 
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A REMARKABLE MONUMENT. 


From Memoirs of the Year Two Thoufand Five Hundred. 


S IL came out of the temple, 


they conducted me to a place 
not far diftant, to fee a monument 
lately erected. It was of marble ; 
it excited my curiofity, and infpir- 
ed me with a defire to fee through 
that veil of emblems with which it 
was furrounded. They would not 
explain it ; but left me the pleafure 
and reputation of the difcovery. 
A commanding figure attracted 


my regard: by the {weet majefty. 


of its countenance, by the dignity 
of its ftature, and by the attributes 
of peace and concord, I faw that it 
was facred Humanity. It was fur- 
rounded by other kneeling fatues, 
reprefenting women in the attitude 
of grief and remorfe. Alas! this 
emblem was not difficult to explain; 
they reprefented the nations de- 
manding pardon of Humanity for 
the cruel wounds they had given 
her during the laft twenty centu- 
ries.—France, on her knees, im- 
plored pardon for the horrible night 
of St. Bartholomew, for the cruel 
revocations of the edict of Nantes, 
and for the perfecution of thofe 
fages that fprung upon her bofom. 
How, with her gentle afpest, could 
the ever commit fuch foul crimes ! 
England abjured her fanaticifm, 
her two rofes, and ftretched out her 
hand to philofophy ; ; fhe promifed 
to fhed no blood but that of tyrants. 
Holland deteited the parties of Go- 

mar and Arminius, and the pun- 
ifhment of the virtuous Barnevelt. 

Germany concealed her haughty 
front, and faw with horror. the hitf- 

tory of her inteftine divifians, and 
of her frantic theologic rage, that 
was 10 remarkably con traited by 
the natural coldnefs of her conttitu- 
tion. Poland beheld, with indig- 

nation, thofe defpicable cox feder: 


Pol. PIT, B 


ates, who, in my days, tore her en- 
trails, and renewed the attrocities. 
of the croifades. Spain, {till more 
criminal than her fitters, groaned 
at the thought of having covered 
the new continent with thirty-five 
millions of carcafes, with havi ing 
purfved the deplorable remains of 
a thoufand nations into the depths 
of forefts, and into the caverns of 
rocks, and having taught animals, 
lefs ferocious than themfelves, to 
drink human blood. Spain may 
figh and fupplicate her fill, but 
never ought to hope for pardon ; 
the punifhment of fo many wretch- 
es condemned to the mines ought. 
forever to be urged againft her. 

The ftatuary had repr efented fev. 
eral mutilated flaves, "who, looking 
up to heaven, cried for vengeance. 

We retired with terror ; we feemed 

to hear their cries. The figure of 
Spain was compofed of a marble 
veined with blood ; and thofe fright- 
ful ftreaks are as indelible as the 

memory of her crimes. 

Ata diltance was feen the figure 
of Italy, the original caufe of fo 
many evils, the firft fource of thofe 
furies that have covered the two 
worlds. She was proirate, her 
face againit the earth; fhe ftifled 
with at feet. the Samming torch of 
excommunication ; fle icemed fear- 
ful to folicit her pardon, I would 
have examined her afpect more 
clofely ; but, on a near approach, I 
found a thunderbolt that lately fell 
had blackened her vifage, and de- 
{ftroyed all her features. 


Radiant humanity raifed her pa. 


thetic front amidit all theiec humbte 
and humiliated fi; Beret L remark. 
ed ao ak the fRtatuary had given her 
the feat S s of that tree and cour. 
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of tyrants: the hat of the great 
Tell adorned her head, and formed 
the moft refpectable diadem that 
ever bound the brows of a mon- 


arch. She fmiled upon auguft 
philofophy, her fitter, whofe pure 
hands were fpread toward heaven, 
by whom the was received with the 
higheft complacency. 

In going from this place, [ ob- 
ferved toward the right, on a mag- 
nificcnt pedeftal, the figure of a ne- 
gro; his head was bare, his arm 
extended, his eye fierce, his attitude 
noble and commanding ; round 
him were fpread the broken relics 
of twenty fceptres ; and at his feet 
I read thefe words: “ To the a- 
venger of the new world.” 

1 cried out with furprife and joy. 
* Yes,” they faid, with equal rap- 
ture: “ Nature has at laft produc- 
ed this wonderful man, this im- 
martal man, who was to deliver a 
world from the moft outrageous, 
the moft inveterate and atrocious 
tyranny. His fagacity, his valour, 
his patience, his fortitude, and vir- 
tuous vengeance, have been re- 
warded ; he has broke afunder the 
chains of all his countrymen. So 
vaft a number of flaves, opprefied 
by the moft odious fervitude, fem- 
ed but to wait his fignal to become 


fo many heroes. Not the torrent 
that breaks the dykes, nor the burft. 
ing thunder, have a more fudden, 
or more violent effef. At the 
fame initant, they poured forth the 
blood of all their tyrants: French, 
Spanifh, Englifh, Dutch, and Port- 
uguefe, all became a prey to the 
fword, to fire, and poifon. The 
foil of America drank with avidity 
that blood for which it had fo long 
thirlted ; and the bones of their an- 
celtors cowardly butchered, feemed 
to rife up and leap for joy. 

“ The natives have reaflumed 
their unalienable rights, as they 
were thofe of nature. ‘This heroic 
venger has given liberty to a world, 
of which he is the titular deity ; 
and the other world has decreed 
him crowns and homages. He 
came like the ftorm which extends 
itfelf over fome criminal city that 
the thunder is ready to deftroy ; he 
was the exterminating angel, to 
whom God refigned hia fword of 
jultice ; he has fhewn, by this ex- 
ample, that, fooner or later, cruelty 
will be punifhed ; and that Provi- 
dence keeps in referve fuch mighty 
fouls, to fend them upon the earth, 
that they may reflore that equilib- 
rium which the iniquity of ferocious 
ambition had deftroyed. 
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5 no fubjeé is of greatey im- 

portance than education, fo 
none has more employed the at- 
tention and labors of the learned 
and ingenious in all the civilized 
ages and countries of the world, 
The writers upon this interefting 
fubje% in our own language are fo 
exceedingly numerous, that there 
feems now fcarcely any thing left 
Y be faid new upon it. To re. 
peat the remarks of others, by a 


frefh writer upon education, would 
be an unneceflary and impertinent 
intrufion upon the public attentions 
and to boaft novelties would indi- 
cate a mind more replete with con- 
ceit than judgment, and that the 
author is directed not fo much by 
experience as by the heat of imag- 
imation. 

Nothing can be more eafy than 
toinvent plans apparently of gen- 
eral utility, and nothing is more 
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Aiffcult than to carry them into 
execution. The truth of this re- 
wnark cannot be evidenced better 
than in the article which I have 
made the fubject of this paper. 
The projectors of new methods of 
inftructing youth have been fo ma- 
ny, and their fuccefs has generally 
proved fo different from their pre- 
tentions, that it would be almoit 
hazarding a perfon’s literary repu- 
tation to venture into fo dangerous 
achannel as that of experiment. 
While, therefore; I venture to 
prefent my thoughts upon this 
hackneyed topic to the public con- 
fideration without complacency, I 
do it without apprehenfion : for as 
my paper affumes no merii from 
the novelty of its fubjed, or in the 
manner of treating it, fo neither 
is it calculated to excite fufpicions 
in the minds of the judicious by 
the pretence of invention. 
' Education cannot be begun too 
early, continued with too much 
perfeverance, nor occupy too long 
a period of time. Children are 
very foon capable of difcipline, and 
as foon as they feel fenfible of the 
power of authority, they are render- 
ed capable of acquiring the firit 
rudiments of knowledge. Thofe 
parents, therefore, who defire that 
their children thall, by their 
improvement in behaviour and 
learning, render them happy, 
Ought, as early as pollible, to mix 
parental authority with parental 
fondnefs. By no means, nor at 
any time, fhould the child be ena- 
bled to feparate the one from the 
other. Itis furprifing how quick 
the infantile difcernment is, and 
more particularly fo into its par- 
ent’s temper, and the cafieit way 


of gaining an afcendancy over it. 
"YY > . _ - ‘ 
lhe parental authority fhould nev- 


er be relaxed by the importunity, 
er other little cunning arte, of the 


child; for if it is thus fuftered to 
be wrought upon, the child will 
in future prefame upon its power 
of perfuafion or artifice, to com- 
mit offences without the apprehen- 
fion of punifhment. 

The fixing a deep impreflion of 
the fenfe of authority on the young 
mind, is the principal point in early 
education. I am no advocate for 
opprefling children’s minds with te- 
dious leffons, and rulesto be acquir- 
ed: by heart. In fome cafes, where 
fuch a courfe has been feverely pur- 
fued, the young minds have, un- 
happily, been rendred averfe for 
ever to books, and to method of all 
kinds. I am thoroughly convinced, 
that a very principal part of the 
neglect and contempt which are {fo 
generally thrown upon the very 
belt of books, the Sacred Scriptures, 
owe their origin to the early and 
indifcriminate ufe of themin fchools. 
Various parts of the Bible are im- 
proper for the perufal of youth, as 
tending either to corrupt or to per- 
plex their ideas, by the nature of 
their relations, or the abftrufenefs of 
their reafonings. And as we are, 
in general, very apt to defpife, or 
at leaft to look upon with an indif- 
ference bordering upon contempt, 
the obje&s of our juvenile exercifes 
and amulement, it is therefore not 
to be wondred at that the Bible, be- 
ing confidered as an hackneyed 
{chool-book, fhould come in for a 
fhare of this contemptor negligence. 
I have oftentimes been ftruck 
with indignation, upon entering a 
fchool, to fee in what an irreverent 
dirty manner the Bibies and Tefta- 
ments have been treated. The Ma- 
hometaus ought to be our examples 
in this cafe, by the becoming regard 
which all ranks of them evidence 
for their Aleoragi; and I could 
with that thefe few hints may be 


the means, in fome degree, of fecur 
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throwing uponit. There are ele- 
tnéntary books in our language 
more than fufficient to fupercede 
the neceflity of ufing the facred vol- 
ume as a common ichool book. 


Many of thofe books adapted to 
the ufe of children which have been 
publifhed of late years, are much 
better calculated for the fervice 
intended than the feripture, be- 


caufe they are plain, and written 


in an eafy familiar and engaging 
method ; levelled to their under- 
ftandings, and rendered pleafant 
to their fancies. 

Tam of opinion, that the Latin 
grammar fhould not be put into the 
hands of a child, at Jeait till he is 
ten years of age. Every perion 
knows that the trammels of gram- 
matical learning are none of them 
the moft pleafant, nor very eafy. to 
be underftood. Grammar rules 
may be imprinted, it is true, pret- 
ty deep in the memory even of very 
young minds; but the reafons of 
them, and their adaption to the 
knowledge of a language and its 
elegancies, are not to be acquired in 
the fame rcady manner, fince here- 
in an accutenefs and a talte are re- 
quifite, which fall not to the lot of 
the general body of mankind. 


There are fo very few perfons 
generally confidered, who retain 
that knowledge of the clatlics which 
they have acquired at the gram- 
mar-{chool, or, indeed, any toleras 
ble part of it, fhews that the univer- 
fal: nportance which has been af- 
fixed to a claffical education, is of a 
very equivocal nature. For my 
part, when I perceive fo many boys 
drudging away feven, or perhaps 
a greater number of years, in the 
acquyition of the rules of a dificult 
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ing the firft and beft of books from 
the profanation which children are 
early initiated into the practice of 


and dead language, for which they 
will never have the moft trifling oc. 
cafion during the reft of their lives, 
it newer, or rarely fails exciting in 
Mme emotions of pity and indigna. 
tion. No one (not even Mr. Knox 
himéelf,whois without doubtthe bet 
Engliih writer upon education) can 
have a more ardent love for the 
Latin and Greck languages than [ 
have; no one has a greater relifh 
for their beauties, nor a more pro- 
found admiration of the Grecian 
and Roman writers; and yet that 
partiality which I feel for them, 
does not make me blind to the ab- 
furdity of facrifictng the time of 
boys to the ftudy of them, whofe 
‘deftination in life will never cail 
for their ufe, and whofe capacities 
are not adequate to their proper re- 
ception. 

I fhall ever remain of opinion 
till I fee fomething more convine- 
ing faid to the contrary than hath 
hitherto come within the circle 
of my reading, that the education 
of all young perfons fhould be en- 
tirely adapted to their future defti- 
nations i life. At the firit indeed, 
I readily allow that the education 
of all muft be equal in the fame 
articles and degrees ; but at the pe- 
riod when it may be fuppofed tome 
thoughts ate conceived, both by 
their friends and by therfelves, of 
what occupations they will in fu- 
ture exercife in life, then fhould 
their ftudies be devoted to fuch 
objects as may render them proper 
perfons to fiil thofe occupations. 
iknow many tradefmen and mer- 
chants who, notwithflanding theit 
having had the benetit of what ts, 
foolithly enough called a liberal 
education, have entirely forgot the 
little Latin and Greek they were 
taught at ichool, and what is worle 
are quite ignorantot many branches 
of knowledge which it is abfolutely 
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‘neccfiary {uch perfons thould be 


acquainted with. ) 
We are, in general, deceived in- 
to the molt abfurd notion, that the 


acquilition of the learned languages 


is the grand point to be aimed at in 
the education of youth, and that all 
the other branches of inftruction are 


‘of little confequence when compar- 


edtothis. It fhould, however, be 
very ferioufly confidered, that the 
greatelt poffible advantage refult- 
ing from this part of knowledge, 
are of very little, if any, fignif- 
cance in the commerce of life ; and 
that they can only make the perfon 
who enjoys it an object of efteem or 


‘admiration to a very confined fet 
‘of his fellow creatures; whereas 


thofe articles whish are facrificed 
to the ftudy of it, will be found ne- 
eefflary to him almoft every day, 
andin every connection of his life, 
in fact, therefore, the clailical part 
‘of education, if I may fo exprefs 
myfelf, ought to be elteemed at this 
period of time as a fecondary ob- 
ject, and the prejudices which have 
hitherto been too generally attach- 
ed to it, fhould be transferred to 
thofe points which have been com- 
monly confidered as its fubordi- 
nates. 

«Which is preferable in reifpect 
vf advantages to the pupil, an edu- 
cation at a public or private femin- 
ary ?’ has been long a celebrated 
queition, and engaged the confid-. 
eration of fome of the very belt wri- 
ters, antient aswellas modern. It 
would be rafh and prefumptuous, I 
apprehend, for any perfon to pro- 
nounce a pofitive determination up- 
on it, becaufe there may be circum- 
ftances which may render either of 
the modes the moft eligible. As, 
however, thafe authors who have 
taken up the caufe in favour of the 
public education,have been the moit 
aumereus, and alfo the melt do- 


matical. I fhall here jof confider 
twoofthe moft weighty and plaufible 
reafons which have been generally 
elledged to fupport that fide of the 
queftion, and upon Which the beit 
writer upon the fubje&, Mr. Knox, 
has laid a more than ordinary ftrefs. 

The two advantages alledged 
are, “ the f{pirit of emulation wh ch, 
it is fuppofed, will actuate boys at 
a public feminary ;—and, the 
beneficial connections which they 
may probably make there.” 

The firft,it muft be confefled, is 
avery valuable confideration, and 
cannot be too much attended to, 
either by the friends or the inftruc- 
tors of youth. An ambition to excel 
is the beft ftimulus that can poflibly 
actuate the human breaft, as it fa- 
cilitates induftry and makes the ob- 
jet attained more permanent in 
the mind. May not, however, 
this noble fpirit be as effectually 
promoted and fuccefsfully aniwer- 
ed in a femimary where there are 
but, fix, four, or even two pupils, 
asin one where there are an hun- 
dred ?—-Indeed I am of opinion, 
that this defirable end may be 
much better obtaitied in the {mall 
than in the large circle! for where 
the boys are iv numerous, there 
will neceflarily, be counter forces ; 
that is, though a boy may be ftim- 
ulated to honourable exertions by 
the examples of fome of his {chool 
fellows, yet it isas probable that 
he will be confirmed in habits of in- 
dolence and vice, by the more nu- 
merous examples around him. Be- 
fides, as the tutor cannot attend te 
the encouragement of this virtuous 
principle fo minutely as is neceflary 
to carry it into full and fuccefsful 
force, when he hath a very large 
number ef pupils, there will, of 
courle, prove to be a greater bal- 
ance in favour of the private, or 
rather fmall feminary, than in the 
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public, or large one, with refpect to 
thofe benefits expected from the 
firft reafon. 

As to that of “ making benefi- 
cial conneétions,” it is, at the very 
belt, but a mean and unworthy 
confideration ; and I cannot pre- 
vail upon myfelf to believe that 
any parent who can afford to give 
his child a good educatiion would 
be actuated by fuch a degrading 
motive. This, indeed, would be to 
deftroy that principle which is con- 
tended for in the preceding reafon, 
as it would be one of the greatelt 
inlets to meannefs and vice by ren- 
dering young perfons of inferiour 
fortunes finfully pliable and abject- 
ly fupple to their fuperiors. If 
fuch an interefled mode of behav- 
ior were to be tanght them (and it 
muit be, in order to give this reafon 
iis due force) it would be the fure 
means of eradicating all the princi- 
ples of a noble and generous vir- 
tue from their minds. To inftil 
into them a proper refpeé for their 
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fuperiors, is proper; but to in- 
ftrué& them to be fervile, to the 
great, from the felfth views of ob- 
taining, in confequence of it, world- 
ly diftinctions and riches, would be 
to degrade them from the high 
character of rational men, to that 
mean one of abject flaves and fy. 
cophants. 

Thus have I thrown out thefe few 
unconnected hints upon one of the 
moft important and beil of fubjeés 
that can engage the confideration 
of a thinking man. Though of- 
ten treated, it is not yet erhaufted; 
nor can it be as long as mankind 
exift in a ftate that proceeds grad- 
ually from imbecility to ftrength, 
and from ignorance to knowledge 
Experience may add a greater 
ftrength to fome of thefe ideas, and 

-new obfervations may arife both 
upon them and others ; at a future 
opportunity, therefore,I may again, 
through the fame channel, touch 
this favourite and interefting fub- 
ject, 


SOLIDI OES? OKO 3 19 
The DELIGHTS of BENEVOLENCE. 


(Continued from page 150.) 


OTWITHSTANDING La. 

dy Frances was prepared by 

the cautions Reclufe for what fhe 
might expe to meet with in the 
grove, fhe was really ftartled when 
the birds flew round her, fearlefs 
and unconfcious of danger. Some 
had the boldnefs to perch upon her 
hat and thoulders ; others hopped 
round her feet, pecking at her buc- 
kles. The reclufe herfelf was cov- 
ered with them ; for it was a- 
bout the time the generally fed 


them. Obfervine the timidity 
of Lady Frances was aroufed 


by fo uncommon a phenomenon, 
fhe led her immediately to her 


cave : here fhe offered her @ 
refrefhment of dried fruits and 
milk. She then briefly informed 
her fhe had been a refident of the 
cave for more than thirty years ;-~ 
that fhe had preferred it for the rea- 
fons affigned by Mrs. Lewes. “I 
difcovered,”’ fhe faid, “ the fuper- 
Ritious difpofition of the people, 
which I confidered as a fure bul- 
wark again{it infult or impertinent 
curioiity. I have a fmall meadow 
for my cow ; a {mall portion of 
land which I cultivate myfelf, and 
plant with turnips, potatoes, and 
other ufeful roots and vegetables 
For my bread I go to the village 
every 
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avery week, and bring it, or any 
thing elfe that I want, which my 
little garden cannot furnifh. I al- 
ways avoid any converfe ; and in- 
deed the people feem fo " much a- 
fraid of me, that I efcape inquifi- 
tive queftions : and I confefs I 
fhould not have fpoke to thee but 
from the attention thou paidift to 
my fheep: and I now tell thee, 
I fhall be glad to fee thee, provided 
thou wilt promife me two things ; 
—The firlt is, if thou fhouldft find 
me not in a humour to converfe 
with thee (which thou fhalt know 
from my retiring to that bower), 
that thou prefs me no further that 
day; the other is,that thou halt not 
attempt to undeceive the people of 
my having dealing with familiars.” 

This Lady Frances seadily promil- 
ed, and took leave of the reclufe. 

When lady Frances returned to 
the place where fhe had left the 
boy, ihe was fhocked at his appear- 
ance. His countenance was alter- 
ed, from terror. She inquired what 
was the matter with him. He told 
her he was afraid fhe never could 
get from the ghofts that were in 
the cave. “No! you never could 
indeed, my lady,” faid he, “ if the 
fun had been down.” * Oh!” faid 
Lady Frances, “ what barbarous 
cruelty, to poifon the youthful mind 
with fupernatural chimeras, to poif- 
on the expanding bud of young 
blooming joy s with the dark blights 
of fuperttition t” 

Lady Frances, much iaterefted 
in the fate of her new friend, hoped 
to engage her again, if po Able, in 
the bonds of f fociety : but fhe knew 

that muft be effe&ed by impercep- 
tible means, if effected at all. For 
that purpofe, fhe made a point of 
informing herfelf of the little inci- 
dents that occured in the village, 
and with the London newfpapers 

oujd entertain her, and had the 


pleafure fometimes to obferve that 
her features would relax. 
THE INQUIRY. 

One morning perceiving lady 
Frances more ferious than ufual— 
* Have you nothing to tell me ?” 
faid the. ‘ Nothing,” faid Lady 
Frances, that can be agreeable to 
you in the relation, for it is of war, 
war the moft horrid, where fathers, 
fons, brothers, and friends, indii- 
criminately fall by the hand of 
each othe:.” The fenfibility of 
Lady Frances predominated. She 
burit into tears. 

The reclufe ftarted. “ Who 
has fallen 2?” faid fhe with wildnefs, 
** who has fallen? Oh! I know who 
it is—-your love, your only love, 
has fallen in the dreadful ftruggle ; 
but you will fee Lim again—be 
comforted ; he will vifit you; for 
often does my Frederic defcend 
from his triumphant car of fleecy 
clouds, and the meon’s pale beams 
whifper, through the fhivery leaves 
of afpin, peace to the foul of his 
beloved Adelaide.” She retired to 
her bower. Lady Frances did not 
fail to return to her cave on the 
next day. 

She found the reclufe more com- 
pofed than the expected.—* You 
left fome papers here—I have read 
them.” After a paufe—“I find 
the {word of the warrior,” faid fhe 
in an animated tone, “I find 
the fword is unfhcathed in every 
quarter of the globe ; even from the 
neck of the placid Mexican time 
has worn the iron band of flavery, 
and he dares to contend with his 
proud opprefiors for heaven-privi- 
leged freedom, the birthright of 
man. ‘Tremble, tyranny, tremble. 
Juftice again defcends, and the 
fcorpion rod drops from thy nerve- 
lefs arm.” Lady Frances was now 
convinced (ofwhat the had allalong 
fufpe ‘ted )that this lady was mourn- 
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ing the lofs of either a hufband or. 
lover ; and now flattered herfelf 
that a profpect appeatgd of her plan 
fucceeding ; to forward which, the 
took every poflible opportunity of 
leaving books as by accident, and 
always felected fuch 2s were mo 
likely to touch her feelings. 

One day the reclufe put into the 
hand of Lady Frances the poems 
of SilveRer Otway, which fhe had 
left—* 1 ihall be obliged to thee, 
my fweet young friend, if thoy 
wilt read to me this fonnet.” The 
requeft was too agreeable to lady 


Frances, not to be complied with. 


immediately, and fhe read the 
fourth fonnet on Louifa. (See po- 
ems by Siivefter Otway, publifhed 
in May, 1788). 

‘Lady Frances read with fo 
much fenfibility and feeling that 
the doors of grief burft in the bof- 
om of the reclufe, and, for the firft 
time in many years, the forrowfut 
{ftream overflowed at her eyes. 

As toon as fhe recovered fufi- 
ciently to fpeak,  Diieafe, and her 
fickly train,” faid fhe, “ might with 
il-omened intrulion have warned 
him of the fate of his beloved and 
adored Louifa. 

“ But my Frederic fell in the 
majeltic pride of youthful bravery. 
He fell like a tree of oak hewn 
down by the powerful ftrokes of 
many, many deadly weapons. I 
faw him fall. Great God! I faw 
him fall: and yet, yet 1 live '” 

With her hands fhe covered her 
face, and leaned with her elbows 
upon herknees. ‘Fhis Lady Fran- 
ces confidered as a fignal for her 
to depart. The reclufe ftopped her. 
« T will return immediately”—and 
fhe fled to her bower. Lady Fran- 
ces waited near an hour, before the 
reclufe made her appearance. Tak- 
ing the hand of Lady Frances, « 
thought,” faid the, * that my heart 


fhould be the grave of my forrowsy, 


but thy delicate friendihip merits. 


my confidence. I have marked 
with what affiduous attention thou 
haft endeavoured to difcover that 
which thou thoughteft might con. 
vey to me comfort. Thy caution 
to avoid every expreflion that could 


bear the conftruction of inquiry, 


has not efcaped my obfervation ; 
nor am I ignorant of thy generous 
imtention; but to this fpot am [ 
wedded, and death itfelf thall not 
divorce me from it. Will you fol- 
low me?” Lady Frances = 
She led her to her bower. Open 
ing afmall door compofed of re 
low twigs, the difcovered a recefs, 
from which fhe took a bundle of 
papers. ‘ Take thefe,” faid fhe; 
“they will painthee, but take them. 
The chryftal beads of. fympathy 
will be diftilled from thy heart, 
but the gracious drops fhall not 
touch the grofs earth ; for the an- 
gelic effence that guards thee will 
catch them upon his wings, and 
bear them to thy father’s throne, 
the throne of benevolence eternal.” 
Lady Frances was retiring ;—fhe 
topped her.  Doft thou know of 
what this bower is compoted : 2 
«“ Different forts of trees,” replied 
Lady Frances; as willow, afpin, 
and”’—*« thou fpeakeit of the orna- 
ments of my bower, and not of tha 
bower itfelf’; however, (recolle ect- 
ing herfelf) the papers in thy hand 
will inform thee of all, and I de 
not expec to fee thee till thou halt 
read them.” 

It was fome days before Lady 
Frances could conne& together the 
different papers, fo as to under- 
ftand the ttory FR for they were a 
confufed heap of letters and mem- 
orandums, written at different pe- 
riods, and by different people. At 
lait, however, the induftry was 
fuccefsful, and fhe made out a 
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ropy, which the fent to her fifter, 
with the permiffion of the reclufe ; 
for though lady Frances had no 
fecrets of her own, fhe did nat con- 
fider herfelf at liberty to divulge 
thafe of another. She never for- 
got that valuable precept, ‘ Neither 
tocolrt a confidence, nor betray 
one when repofed.’ 

THE STORY OF THE RECLUSE; 

This unfortunate lady was left an 
orphan by the favorite filter of the 

entleman who educated her. The 
uncle of the reclufe had but a 
fmall annuity he had purchafed, 
and his half pay as captain in the 
navy. That athis death Adelaide 
found herfelf poflefled of only three 
hundred pounds; a little plate, and 
a great deal ot old fafhioned furni- 
ture. _“ What fhall | do? fome- 
thing I muft do?” faid fhe to a 
lady, the friend of her uncle and 
indeed of herfelf ; for the had been 
in fac, the friendly tutorefs of Ade- 
laide ; for her uncle was the coun- 
terpart of Commodore Trunion, 
as his fervant was of Tom Pipes ; 
and no woman but his niece and 
Mrs. D. was admitted within the 
garrifon. Her worthy friend ad- 
vifed her to difpofe of the houfe 
and furniture, but at the fame 
time fhe offered her an afylum. 
“If you will become an_ inhabi- 
tant of my houfe, Adelaide, I can 
Boalt of invaluable treafure, the 
treafure of every virtue.” Gladly 
did Adctaide accept of the protec- 
tion offered her, for fhe loved Mrs. 
D. nay fhe adored her, for fhe had 
conveyed her inftruations with fuch 
gentle caution, that an impregna- 
ble caftle of gratitude was formed 
in the breaft of her pupil. 

For feveral months did Adelaide 
glide upon the fmooth ftream of 
peaceful ferenity, till death, that 
fteel-mouthed moniter, deprived 
her of her laft, her on!y friend, by 

Vol. VIE. 


grave oO 


a fit of apoplexy. Captain D. who 
was at that time. abfent with his 
regiment, fet off the moment he 
was made acquainted with his mo- 
ther’s death, and arrived before 
her funeral. It often happens that 
cupid’s fhafts, when dipped in the 
ftream of forrow; are fure in their 
aim. Mutual regrets produce mu- 
tual affections. So it happened 
with captain D. and Adelaide ; for 
the mingling tears fhed over the 

F the mother and friend, 
united their fouls in bonds of ever- 
lafting love ; and as foon as pofli- 
ble (with a proper refpect to decen- 
cy) they were married. 

In a fhort time Capt. D’s regi- 
ment was ordered to America. 
* We mutt part, my love, we mult 
part,’” faid he, when he received 
the orders. ‘“* And why muft we 
part, my Frederic ? You found me 
alone asin a deferts you fheltered 
me iinder the wings of love ; and 
will you contract them and leave, 
me again bare and defencelefs 2” 
* And would my Adelaide, my 
wife, wilh her Frederic to defert 
the poft of honor in the hour of 
danger ? Would fhe wifh her huf- 
band to forfeit his claim to glory, 
his claim to the foldier’s beft and 
deareft treafure ?” “ Oh! no, my 
love ; but let me accompany you.” 
“ Thatis not to be permitted. Be- 
fides, your tender and delicate 
frame will fink under the fatigue 


‘we mult unavoidably encounter.” 


“ You miftake me quite, my Fred- 
eric. My foul is equal to any dan- 
ger, and nothing can terrify, noth- 
ing- alarm me, when near my love ; 
but if you periift in refufing me, 
you will never fee me more, for 
grief and anxiety will wear out my 
heart before yourreturn-’” Overcome 
by the affectionate importunities 
of his wife, he confented {though 
with reluctance) to her a 
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the drefs of a boy, and, under that 
difguie, accompanying him as the 
fon of afriend in America. The 
duithful old George, her late uncle’s 
fervant, was to attend her. After 
a tempeftuous.paflage, they arrived 
at the place of their deltination. 
Many and ianumerabte were the 
difficultiesthey encountered, harraf- 
fed by their enemies, fometimes 
near perithing with hunger and 
thirft ; but a'l the bore with an af- 
tonifhing refolution, equal to the 
hardieft veteran in their little army. 
What is there can conquer true 
love ? What is there true love can- 
not conquer? Death, death only. 
The day however is come, which is 
to decide the fate of thefe unforte- 
natelovers. The armies were in 
fight of each other; an engage. 
ment was inevitable. The night 
preceding the battle, Captain D. 
and his Adelaide parted as friends 
“ Who hadleved long, and laved well.” 
But fuch a parting is not to be de- 
fcribed. During the engagement 
Adelaide had polted herfelt upon 
an eminence which had a full com- 
mand of the fcene of action. She 
faw her Frederic—the faw him per- 
form wonders; fomettrmes the 
clouds of fmoke hid him trom her 
anxious eye. Again fhefaw him 
furrounded with enemies his victo- 
rious arm laid low. Then again 
the horrid din, the tremendous 
roar of battle, wouid deprive her 
for moments of the power of tho’t 


* The Englifh, at laft, overpowerd 
by numbers, gave way, and were 
purfued with mercilefs fury by their 
toes. Again fhe faw her Frederic; 
but for the laft time the faw him, 


for he fell under the conquering 


{words of encircling enemies. This 
fight rooted her to the fpot, till the 
diftrefs of her faithful old fervant 
aroufed her. “ All is loft, mad- 
am, let us fly.” “ Provide for thy 
own fafety,” fhe replied, “ and 
take thefe jewels I fecreted ; tome 
they are of no ufe, for I never hall 


‘quit this place.” The poor old 


man faw her forrow was determin. 
ed and fullen ; for fhe neither fhed 
a tear, or uttered a fingle figh or 
complaint. He knew not what to 
‘do, or how to draw her from her 
prefent wretched, her petilous fit. 
uation. He every moment expe&- 
ed their enemies would return for 
fpoi, But that which he feared 
the moit was, the refentment of 
the Indians, who, he knew, would 
not fail to revenge the flaughter cf 
their friends by tortures of cruel 
invention, on the perfon of his mit- 
treis—for himfelf was but a fecon- 
dary confideration. After a fhort 
reflexion—“ [ will go,” he aid, 
«and defend the body of my 
matter.” At this, the ftarted 
from the ground where fhe had 
thrown herfelf, and flew down the 
hil, and never {topped till fhe came 
to the fcene of her mifery. 
(To be continued.) 
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EOPLE would never affe& a 
haughty carriage, if they were 
fenfible how agreeable a little affa- 
bility made them; nor would they 
imagine, as they too often do, 
that an imperious behaviour gives 
them an air of grandeur and im- 


portance, if they knew rhatitisa 
certain indication of a little foul 
and low education. Mean people in 
power arcalwaysinfolent, andexped 
to be treated with unufual det- 
erence and ceremony ; this is the 
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moft unlucky ftep they could take, 
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asit generally produces an inquiry 


into their pretenfions. to refpedt,. 


which are found to be as falfe as 
ther behaviour is odious. 

There is but one kind of pride 
tbat is juftifiable,. that is, to be a- 
bove doing any little meaa action 
yourfelf, in countenancing vice in 
athers, or. whatever character it 
may appear—the more exalted the 
more to be defpifed. 

Poverty and ignorance may off 
en plead anexcufe ; many a poor 
wretch is betrayed through them, 
to do things which their fouls abhor 
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and are treated by the world with 
the greateit rigour and feverity ; 
when perhaps in: reality, they are 
objects which merit its utmoft com- 
pailion.. But what can be faid of 
thofe who have the advantage of 
fortune and education ? They have 
nothing to plead in their defence, 


and their guilt can only arife from: 


depravity of fentiment—the woman 
of fafhion. who aés in derogation 
to virtue, is by far more defpicable 
than the common proititute. Rank 
and title, inltead of concealing, 
place vice in a. confpicuous light. 


ZS 
ALEXIS: Or, The Corracz in the Woons. 


[ Continuded from page 156.) 


PART THIRD. 
Adventures incident to Alexis after his 
leaving the Cottage. 


CHAPTER It. 
fL SICNOR CARLO SCIOCEO EXPLAINS TO 
ALEXIS HIS SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 


LEFT Frafcati almoft infant- 


ly, and travelling di notte,* in- 


my light drefs, I met by day-break 
the chevalier, and /a cara Lauret- 
ta,t who were waiting fer me at 
the gates of the little town of Aga- 
nia, in the Campagna of Rome. 
We immediately purfued our road, 
and at two in the afternoon were 
near Veroli, on the frontiers of the 
Kingdom of Naples, on the en 


chanting banks of the river Cofa.. 


We admired this beautiful diitrié, 
and the proud: Apennine, the foot 
which we had reached. Enrap- 
tured with the freedom they were 
now about to enjoy, both lovers 
embrace me, and, in the molt flat- 
tering terms, commended me for 
my ftratagem. Soon after a polt 
cliaife, much. lighter than ours, 
came up with us.—A man, quite 
furious came out--it is Alforo ! 


* By night. + The dear 


‘« Traitor,” cried he to the cheva- 
lier, “infamous ravifhe?! furren- 
der thy prey or thy life!” 

The chevalier alighted, and be- 
gan a bloody combat with Alforo. 
During their engagement, four men 
whom he had brought with him, 
eized Lauretta, who had fwooned 
away, dragged her with them, and 
put her into their. chaife. I flew 
to her affiftance ; Mandeville’s fer- 
vants followed my example, and 
our dexterity had fuch an effect on 
our antagoni(ts, as.to- hinder them 
fom accomplifhing their defign. 

Alforo received 2 mortal wound 
from the chevalier, who, while the 
former endeavoured to join his ac- 
complices, came to defend us, and 
Wwe put them to flight ; but the 
barbarous Alforo, before his 
ftrength left him, plunged his dag- 
ger into the heart.of the unfortu- 
nate Laurettae ‘Die with me, 
perfidious woman !” faid he, thou 
ihalt not be my rival’s.” 

The chevalier faw the blow, ana 
flew to his miftrefs ; fhe looked at 
him, and died! 
“QO 


Lauretta. 
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“OQ gods!” exclaimed Mande- 


ville, “O gods ! could you permit 
this ?”” at thefe words he ran his 
fword repeatedly through Alfo- 
ro’s body :---but to what purpofe ? 
to mutilate a cold and ghaftly 


corpfe 

Oh ! what was my fituation at 
this dreadful fpettacle ! The very 
idea ftill fhakes my frame! I fell 
upon my friend, who was going ta 
make away with himfelf, and hav- 
ing wrelted the fatal weapon from 
his hands, I, with the afliftance of 
his fervants, put him into our chaife 
and drove, with the greateft dif- 
patch, from the bloody fpot. The 
chevalier was bereft of his fenfes ; 
having recovered them, he blamed 
ys for leaving the body of his dear 
Lauretta ; but we reprefented to 
him the dangers which would have 
attended a fimilar proceeding, as 
we might have been caught in ipf 
facto, carrying off two dead bodies, 
whofe affailination would have been 
laid to our charge. Mandeville 
yielded rather to our arguments ; 
but, during the whole journey, he 
did nothing but weep. 

The road we had taken could 
certainly not conduct us to France ; 
we therefore changed it, and fmal- 
ly entered Provence,. where we 
took the road to Paris. After the 
chevalier had fettled his affairs in 
that capital,he refolved,always fret- 
ting at his paft misfortune, to re- 
tire for life, to a caltle, fituated in 
the environs of Lyons, left him by 
his father. It was in that delight- 
ful retreat we both ftudied philofo- 
phy. and brought it about by dint 
of ftudy and application, to con- 
vince ourfelves of thefe two maxims, 
which ought always to be the rule 
of thofe who are obliged to live with 
their fellow citizens in fociety. 


All men—But, fignor, before J 


* My tender friend. 


enter any difcourfe with you upog 
moral fubjects, 1 ought to give you 
an account of my laft adventures, 
to remove all fufpicions about the 
manner in which you met with 
me, and the better to gain your 
confidence. » i 

You will pleafe to remark, that 
the chevalier Mandeville, mio teners 
amico,” died a few years after, part- 
ly confumed by his grief, and partly 
by his own fault. 

His firft principle was that all 
the events of life are predeftined 
and decided before our birth by the 
fupreme Being: a fage, well-or- 
dained, well-thought maxim, which 
he, however, followed too literally. 
One day, walking alone in his gar- 
den, and reflecting upon his pat 
misfortune, he found, by chance, 
a piftol in his pocket. This piltol 
had been put in by a ftupid valet 
de chambre, who believed he had 
heard his malter give him orders 
to do it. What does it fignify ? 
faid the chevalier to himfelf ;—I 
think on the misfortunes which 
crofs our life, and now find a piftol 
in my pocket—lIt is perhaps, a de- 
cree of heaven !—-Yes, without 
doubt, heaven will have me die by 
this piftol, it is evident ! 

The chevalier was on the point 
of blowing out his brains, but the 
idea of not having made a juft dif- 
tribution of his property, made him 
return to his clofet; he made his 
will—went out, hid himfelf in a 
wood of his park, and lodged the 
fatal contents of the piftol in his 
mouth. 

We heard the explofion at the 
caftle, but thinking the chevalier 
was hunting, we minded it no far- 
ther. A few hours after the gra- 
dener came in, quite frightened 
with the report, that he had feen 
his matter }s ing on the ground fn 
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the wood. We went out in haite, 
und found the body of the unfor- 
tunate Mandeville weltering in his 
blood. ae 

I cannot exprefs what ! felt in 
that cruel moment. I loft the ufe 
of my reafon for a whole month. 

The chevalier had left me a con- 

fiderable fhare of property by his 
legacy ; I received it, and went to 
Paris to banifh from my imagina- 
tion the terrible phantoms which 
continually tormented it. 
' In the metropolis I faw compa- 
ay, and, in a little time, fpent my 
whole fortune. You will think fig- 
nor, that I fquandered it away m 
balls, feafts, and parties of pleafure. 
No, I did not !—I obliged friends, 
who afterwards proved ungrateful 
tome; becaufe it was apparently 
to be fo. I lent, I gave away to 
every body, and foon found mytelf 
without refource. I did not, how- 
ever, regret the ufe I had made of 
my property. I faid to myfelf, all 
men are born with wants ; my e- 
quals expofe therm to me, I beftow, 
they take; all this is very natural, 
but they think themfelves under no 
obligation to me ; I did not affift 
them with that motive. 

Wo to the interetted man who 
only ferves people to render them 
grateful! but I am myfelf reduced 
to neceffity, and they whom I o- 
bliged will not affift me. Well! 
they are of another way of thinking ; 
it mauft apparently be fo. More- 
over, they hinder me from doing 


as they have done. I need but beg 


for relief, and there isno doubt but 
I may find fome feeling fouls who 
will open their purfe to affilt me. 
Oh! fuch perfons are very rare ! 
and why fhould there be none? I 
am born indeed with that fenfibili- 
ty ; Tam the only being of my kind 
ig nature; I will hope, I will wait: 
i may, perhaps, find fome friend. 


Thus I reafoned ; thongh expe- 
rience had taught me, that I fhould 
not have too firm a reliance on hu- 
man favour. So much the worfe 
for them, thought I, if they will 
not ablige their needy brother, of 
courfe, they deprive themfelves of a 
mott exquifite pleafure ; and fhould 
I be forry for them ? heaven has 
thus organifed them, but to me it 
gave a different character ; fuch is 
the order of things ; all is intended, 
all is arranged, all is premeditated 
in nature. We are not the matters 
of events, but fhould take them 
fuch as they happen. 

After all, figror, I helped my- 
felf out as well as I could ; I fung, 
I gained money, and refolved to 
make the tour of France, to gain 
wherewith to return to my country, 
It was in this wood, where I was 
ftonped and robbed by ruffians. 
Having told them I was an Italian 
mufician, and what were the cauf- 
es of the particular found of my 
voice, they refolved to make me 
their Juffone, and to take me to their 
cavern ty amufe them, andto di- 
vert their wives, with whom they 
could fafely truft me, without dan- 
ger. It is now a week I have 
been im that curfed cavern, fignor ; 
I did every thing to make my ef- 
cape, but never could find an op- 
portunity till this day. 

My hoflts ftripped laft night a 
rich Jew, and-in order to make 
merry on the occafion, began to 
drink brandy and fpirituous liquors 
ever fince the morning. I had the 
good fortune to put into every ones 
glafs a pinch of opium, which f 
found Jaft night in the Jew’s pocket, 
and feeing them all afleep, I lifted 
the trap of bufhes which covers 
the entrance of that horrid frightful 
den. I faw, you, figuor ; and your 
features and youth, ina word your 
whole appearance infpired me with 
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confidence and made me determine 
to implore your affiftance. Per. 
Dio,* if it be poffible, let me follow 
you every where; let me accom- 
pany you ; I will be your guide,. 
your fervant, your every thing ; do 
not deny me that grace, and de- 
pend per lavita,t upon the fenti- 
ments and friendfhip of the unfor- 
tunate Carlo Sciocco. 

The language and adventures 
of the Italian, had given Alexis no 
fmall concern. Above ail, the. 
hiftory of that mad chevalier, Man- 
deville, who blew his brains out be- 
caule-he thought himfelf deftined 
to be fhot, appeared fo firange. to 
our hero, as to make him curious 
to learn thoroughly the precepts of 
a phiiofophy fo contrary to his own. 
He did not know what judgment to 
form of the charaéter of. Sciocco, 
who gives away his whole fortune, 
now to one, then to another, who 
trufts every body, and aficr all ac- 
eufe no one of the misfortunes that 
befal him. Predeitination was a 
word he never heard of from Du- 
mont, but of which he neverthelefs 
conceived the fenfe ; it altonifhed 
him fo much, as to make him con- 
fider it as an errorof fome crack- 
brained individual. Inconfequence, 
he determined to examine Carlo on 
the road, and to refute his errone- 
ous opinion. 

Your misfortunes, faid Alexis to 
Sciocco,and the critical fituation in 
which I now find you, can but make 
me fubfcribe to your requeft, and 
not leave you in the middle of this 
foreft; bat what can you expect 
from aman as wretched and mife- 
rable as 1 ?—I cannot forbear tel- 
ling you I have neither parents, 
friends, nor property, fortune nor 
refuge; in a word, I have nothing. 
Fate, pleafed in harrafling me,made 
me meet with a beneficent heart. 


* In the name of God. + For life. 


That good man, is now in my eyes, 
a.bare monfter, a cruel tyrant. [, 
fly from him, and forever: may, 
heaven never bring me into his pret- 
ence, fullied with that odious crime 
which he ordered me to commit !—. 
I loved,. I adored Clara !—what. 
fay 1?—L love and.adore her ftill ; 
but fate parts us ; I. can never be, 
her’s, nor can fhe ever be mine ! it 
fhort, I.do not know where to lin- 
ger out a wretched exiltence, and 
you, will you fhare it ?—No rather, 
ily me. !—-let me iteer alone my fa- 
tal. courfe.—Santa Crocet ! fhouid 
I leave you! (replies Carlo, with. 
vivacity,). how ! it is providence. 
that made us meet ; it was ordain- 
ed in the order of things, that at. 
fuch an hour you fhould pafs on 
fuch a.road of th’s foreft ; that, in 
the. mean tame; l fhould leave the 
cavern, and fhould fall down on 
my knees before you; that you 
would hear me ;,that I fhould give 
you: upon the road an account of 
my misfortunes, and that we fhould 
agree never to leave one another. 
—What! was all this ordained 
thus ?—Certamente § ! we could not 
mif; the minute in meeting togeth- 
er.— You joke ; it is mere hazard! 
——Hazard! there is no hazard 
in the world, all happens by de- 
cree ; and all the human witdom 
can neither forfee nor prevent it. 
Suppofe, for inftance, there is a lit- 
tle path, if I havea mind to walk 
upon it, robbers lay waiting,for me, 
and will take my life away ; buts 
on the contrary, if I continue my 
road, nothing difaftrous will befal 
me :— Am I not free to follow my 
own willin either cafe ?—No, if 
your life isto be taken away by 
aflaffination, fomething will excite 
you internally to follow the little. 
path ; your iteps will bring you to 
it, as it were, mechanically ; every 
thing 
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shing will conduc you to it— 


What a fincular fyttem!—But you 
fignor, you who believe not, I fee, 
in predeftination, ezn ‘you explam 
me the meaning of fate, dettiny, 
fatality, all high words, which are 


‘inevery body*’s mouth ?—Deitiny, 


in my oppinion, is the imperious 
law which order’s the march of 
human viciflitudes, but it makes 
them refult trom circumftances 


fpontaneou!y, and aecording to the 


character, paflions and condut of 
the being, which it curbs under 


its iron {ceptre.—Your explanation 


isnot quite jut; for this reafon 
deitiny torments the good as the 
wicked, oppreffzs the weak as the 
ftrong, and makes herfelf fole mif- 
trefs of the circumftances. Thus 
deftiny and fatality are abfolutely 
the fame thing as predeftination. 
If a man fhould exclaim duoni 
Dei * ! for what have you refery- 
ed me? How cruel are my ftars ; 
It would be all one for him to fay, 
buent Det! have youthen decreed 
before I was born, that I thould 
fuftain fuch a misfortune! was it 
then in vain for all my prudence to 
rafilt the doom! No, I cannct re- 
fit your fovereign will! I muf o- 
bey your laws ; believe me, fagnor 
every body fhares my opinion, 
though nobody ever found it eut 
like me.---Do not you know it is 
a very dangerous one ?—Perche ?+ 
—According to your doétrine, the 
unjuft, the cruel, who perfecutes 
his fellow creatures,is not crimi- 
nal; he only obeys an invifible hand 
which leads and involves him into 
a bad crime ; he is only the iron 
rod, or the inftrument of heaven to 
punifh mankind ; and why thould 
heaven punifh mankind? What 
are their wrongs ? what harm can 
they do, fince they cannot at free- 
ly 2—Oh ! your fyftem overturns 


* Good Gods! ¢ Why? 


‘all moral and divine laws !—Mod.- 
‘erate this fervore, fignor ; afcolta mi ;¢ 


the queition propofed by me isa 
point of theology, which would 
take up too much time to be dif- 
cufled at prefent, and we fhallree 
fume it fome other time. Know 
only, that I pity the wicked, that [ 
pity them greatly. Moreover, all 
men are not born wicked ; God has 
made them good, humane, gener- 
ous, and endowed their hearts 
with fenfibility. If they degener- 
ate, it is becaufe they are impercep- 
tibly hurried away by the violence 
‘of their paffions, the fhock of con- 
traries, real and felf-created wants, 
and (thefe latter are more imperi- 
ous than the re({t) in a word, by ex- 
altation, and the power of doing 
mifchief—I do not tax heaven with 
their degeneracy, but are not all 
the evils of Pandora’s box diffufed 
over the earth? Well! thefe are 
as Many venomous infedis {warm- 


ing about every created being. , 


Wo is to him whom they pitch 
upon to be wounded by their ftings, 
for it will never be in his power to 
keep them off.—My dear Carlo, 
your fyltem is io ill cltablithed, that 
you are much at a lots how to con- 
folidate it.—Why, fignor ?—I 
maintain that all men are g0od— 
O heaven, what a grefs miltake !~ 
Good they are, yes, and very good! 
——But they have ruined you.—It 
is my OWntalt; why did I give 
them my property ? They have now 
betrayed me ?—Why did you be- 
licve them imprudently ?-- Becaufe 
it was to be.—Oh! [ cannot fland 
this. TIlow did the being, that 
formed me, intend to render me 
miierable 7-1 thall never injure it 
by infinuating fuch a notion in my 
nind.— lf you are innocent you 
cannot be miferable ; the guilty a- 
lone feels real milery, becaufe he is 


gnawed 


+ This ardour, fir; hear me. 
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gnawed by remorfe.—Now, fignor 
amabile*, let us drop a converfation 
which difpleafes you. Give me time 
to unfold the truths of my opin- 
ion, and toreclaim you from your 
unjuft prejudices. Yes, I will prove, 
that if it is impoffible to elude the 
laws of events, neceflary in the e- 
quilibrium of things, we might at 
leaft, mitigate our ills by confi- 
dence, fubmiffion, and docility. 
We become wretched, through our 


own fault, when we feck for thofe 


* Lovely fir. 
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events, when we give themrife, 
when, ina giddy manner, we threw 
ourfelves headlong into the abyfs, 
We cautioufly avoid all occafions 
which caufe fuch a fall, we fee} 
only what we cannot avert? we 
lové our equals, becaufe they are 
more entitled to our pity than to 
our cenfure, we fhall be able to 
enjoy that fweet confolation, the 
fole privilege of fmnocence, which 
renders the opprefled happier than 
the oppreffor. 


( To be continued.) 
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Curious Obfervations on the SPERMACETI WHALE. 
By Job Hunter, Efq. F.R.S. 


HE tail of the whale in gen- 

eral is flattened horizontally; 

to enable the fifh to rife, in order to 

breathe ; the flefh is very red, and 

of greater {pecific gravity than beef, 

fo that the large quantities of fat are 
aneceflary part of its economy. 

The bones are femi-tranfpatent, 
asin all fifth; and thofe of the fins 
aré fomewhat fimilar to the bones 
of the fuperiot extremities in man. 

What is called fpermaceti, is 
found every where in the body in 
fmall quantity, mixed withthe com- 
mon fat of the animal, bearing a 
very fmall proportion to the other 
fat. Inthe head it is the reverfe, 
for there the quantity of fpermaceti 
is large, when compared to that of 
the oil, although they are mixed as 
in the other parts of the body. 

As the fpermaceti is found in the 
large(t quantity im the head, aud in 
what would appear at a flight view, 
to be the cavity of the fkull, from a 
peculiarity in the fhape of that bone, 
it has been imagined by fome to be 
the brain. 

Thefe two kinds of fat in the 
head, are contained in cells, or cel- 
Jular membrane, in the fame man- 


net as the fat in other animals; 
but befides the common cells, there 
are larger ones, on ligamentous 
partitions going acrofs, the better 
to fupport the vaft load of oil, of 
which the bulk of the head is pria- 
cipally made up. 

There are two places in the head 
where the oil lies ; thefe are fituat- 
ed along its upper and lower part ; 
between them lie the noftrils, and 
a valt number of tendons going to 
the nofe and different parts of the 
head. 

The pureft fpermaceti is contain. 
ed in the fmalleft and leaft liga- 
mentous cells; it lies above the 
noftril, all along the upper part of 
the head, immediately under the 
{kin and common adipofe mem- 
brane. Thefe cells refemble thofé 
which contain the common fat in 
the other parts of the body neareft 
the ikin. That which lies above 
the roof of the mouth, or betwee? 
it and the noftril, is more intermis- 
ed with a ligamentous cellular 
membrane, and lies in chambers 
whofe partitions are perpendicular. 
Thefe chambers are fmaller the 
nearer to the noie; becoming 
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larger and larger towards the back 
patt of the head, where the fper- 
maccti is more pure. | 

This fpermaccti, when extra&ed 
told, has a good deal the appear- 
ance of the internal ftructure of a 
water-melon, and is found in rath- 
er folid lumps. 

Although this tribe cannot be 
faid to ruminate, yetin the number 
of ftomachs they come neareift to 
that order: but here [ fufpect that 
the order of digeftion is in fome de- 
gree inverted, In both the rumi- 
nants and this tribe, I think it muft 
be allowed that thefirft ftomach is 
arefervoir. In the rumisants the 
precife ufe of the fecond and third 
ftomachs is, perhaps, not known ; 
but dige(tion is certainly carried on 
in the fourth ; while in this tribe, I 
imagine a digeftion is performed in 
the fecond, and the ufe of the third 
and fourth is not exa¢tly afcertained. 

The cavern and colon do not af- 
fift in poiating out the nature of the 
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focd ; and mode of digeftion in 
this tribe. The porpoife, which has 
teeth, and four cavities te the ftom. 
ach, has no cecum fimilar to fome 
land animals, as the bear, badger, 
racoon, ferret, pole-cat, &e. Nei- 
ther lias the bottle-nofe a cecum, 
which has only two fmall teeth in 
the lower jaw ; andthepiked whale 
which has no teeth, has a cecum al- 
moft exactly like the lion, which 
has teeth, and a very different kind 
of ftomach. 

The food of the whole of this 
tribe, I betieve, is fifh; probably 
each may havea particular kind of 
which it is fondeft, yet does not re- 
fufe a variety. Inthe ftomach of 
the large bottle-nofe, 1 found the 
beaks of fome hundred of cuttle- 
fifh. In the grampus I found the 
tail of a porpoife ; fo that they eat 
theirown genus. In the ftomach 
of the piked whale, I found the 
bones of different fifh, but partic- 
ularly thofe of the dog fifth. 
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An ANswER to the QuESTION, Whether ts Profperity or 
Adverfity moft favourable to Virtue ? 


Sweet are the ufes of Adverfity, 


Which like the toad, 


Wears yet a precious 


AD asthe world is, there are 

SD till, we hope, fome choice 
{pirits to be found init, who in all 
conditions of life uniformly pre- 
ferve their integrity ; who, unintoxi- 
cated with the allurements of affiu- 
ence, calmly defpife the vicious pur- 
fuits of infolent profperity ; who un- 
intimidated by the frightful gloom 
of penury, refolutely adhere to vir- 
tue,as the belt fupport of Adverfi- 
ty.—-But when we confider the 
general weaknefs of human nature, 
and the almoft irrefiftible power of 
riches and poverty to tempt us 
Vol. VU. D 


ugiy and venomous, 
jewel in his head. 

SHAKESPEAR. 
from the direct road of duty, we 
fhall find abundant reafon to join 
iffluein the good requelt of pious 
Agur: ‘ Give me neither pover- 
ty nor riches, feed me with food 
convenient for me, left I be full and 
deny thee, and iay, Who is the 
Lord? or left I be poor and fteal 
and take the name of my God in 
vain.”’ 

Altho’ profperity and adverfity 
have corfefiedly a bad influence 
upon the conduct of moft men, we 
apprehend that the former is more 
hurtful to virtue than the latter. 


But 
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But before we proceed to prove 
the truth of this affertion, it will 
not be improper (to prevent am- 
biguity) to employ a few words 
infetthin; x the meaning of the terms. 
They are already wel enough un- 
derfiood to ferve all the purpofes 
of common converfation ; but 
when our philofophical reafonings 
come toturn on the ideas we affix 
to them, it is requifite they fhould 
be clearly defined. Mifapprehen- 
fion of terms has given birth to 
half the jargon of {cepticifm. 

Were we {till in the ftate of na- 
ture, fubje& to no wants but fuch 
as arife from the cravings of orig- 
inal defire, influenced by no opinions 
but thofe that are founded on the 
truth of things, if the terms of 
profperity and adverfity were at 
all employed, the latter would be 
taken to denote, a deficiency of the 

neceflaries of lite; the former, a 
fuperabundance of the fame. But 
the commerce of fociety, the inven- 
tion of arts and {ciences, the diftinc- 
tion of rarities, the introdustion of 
money and the univerial influence of 
cuftom and fafhion, have wondei- 
fuliy altered our judgment of things 
and given birth to a variety of 
wants of which nature is entirely 
ignorant. Proipe rity and adverfi- 
ty, then, muft have enk: urged their 
fignification ; and as they are now 
applied, it will perhaps be more ac- 
curate to fay, that the former de- 
notes an ample fufficiency of every 
thing requifite to enable a man to 
make a figure in the {tation which 
he holds in the general opinion ; the 
Jatter,a want of what is neceffary 
to fupport a man with decency in 
the rank w hich he ought to main- 
tain in fociety. 

There is a Qrange dilingennity 
in haman nature. We all ‘(a fow 
only excepted) own the 


. ~ . . 
of God in fpeculation, 


and frankly confefs, that all the 


bleflings we enjoy are the gift of 


his goodnefs. But the rich { forget 
this in their practice. Dizzy with 
the thoughts of their fancied emi. 
nence, and captivated with thé 
perpetual round of fplendid amu. 
ments, they contrac a levity of 
mind averfe to ferioufnefs and re. 
flection : charmed with the gaiety 
of every thing around them, all na- 
ture in their eyes appears clothed 
in fmiles. But does this lead them 
to contemplate and reverence the 
great fource of all this bea auty and 
cheerfulnefs ? Their vaniry is excit- 
ed by the incenfe cf perpetual adu- 
lation ; and forgetting, the Author 
of their abundance, they place to 
the account of their own merit thofe 
riches, thofehonours, that grandeur, 
which Heaven has boltowed.— 
Who are they who neglect the wor- 
fhip of God? Who azre they who 
laugh at every appearance of relig- 
ion?—The Profperous and the Rich. 

That all this difingenuity and ins 
gratitude towards the greatelt and 
belt of beings is a confequence 
which fpringsfrom riches and great- 
nefs, when men are immoderately 
fond of them, experience abundant- 
ly teflifies: and that riches have 
fome fecret charms which renders 
moft of their poffeflors immoderate- 
ly fond of them, the fame experience 
explicitly declares. Profperity, 
then, is generally deftructive of the 
higheft {pecies of Virtue—Piety te- 
wards Cod. 

Advertfity may beget t, in fomie 
four and peevith minds, unbecom- 
ingfentimentsof a D. ity. There 
are men of a cc aft, who, 
when poverty has laid fal t hold of 
them, and ever 
lefs and uninviting around, retire 


within themfelves, and brooding 
over their misfortunes, curfe the 


partial hand of Provides ce. But 
to 
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to moft men the feafon of affliction 
is a feafon of piety. Adverfity 
calls home our wandering thoughts, 
and makes room for reflection, 
Nature demands the affiftance of all 
our faculties ;—-we exert them to 
the utmoft. But when we find 
that no human force can relieve us, 
we naturally turn our thoughts 
with filial reverence tothe great 
parent of all things, who chafteneth 
and relieveth the afflifted. Ad- 
verfity, then, tends to cherifh fen- 
einents of piety, and difpofes us to 

adopt the refingned language of 
Job ; “the Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away ; bleffed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

In the fecond place, profperity 
has peculiar temptations to num- 
berlefs vices of the moft malignant 
and fatal confequence ta mankind. 

Riches minifter to ambition, 
which is one of the moft irregular 
paffions of human nature, and at- 
tended with the moft mifchievous 
effects to fociety. The feeds of this 
paffion are in ‘every conttitution : 
profperity nourifhes and brings 
them to maturity. Profperity en- 
ables the ambitious man to execute 
his aggrandizing {chemes ; and, I 
may add, gives him the power of 
committing the molt oppreflive and 
attrocious acts of injuftice with im- 
punity. And that this is the ufe 
which is commonly made of riches, 
the annals of every nation bear tef- 
timony.. Adverfity is ever an ene- 
my to ambition ; where poverty 
has been a companion from the 
cradle, we can fearcely difcover the 
very feeds of this paflion. If it 
takes up its abode where affluence 
has already brought them into 
light, it fpeedily blafts and withers 
them. 

Profperity begets pride, which 
leads us to. contemn and difpife 


2 SAN rye ee 
ourfellowmen. The refpe® that 


is ufually paid to fuperior circum; 
ftances, is apt to make the rich 
man confider himielf as if he was 
of a different nature from thofe that 
are beneath him in the world, and 
originally formed in a higher order 
of being ;. this prompts him to fac- 
rifice all the rights of mankind, re- 
faulting from their natural equality, 
toan accidental advantage, which 
has no merit at all in it otherwife 
than as it is enjoyed with conde- 
{cention and. benevolence, and a 
fubferviency to the general good, 

Humility is the child of poverty, 
the gentleft and moft pvaceable of 
all. the virtues—-Adverfity may 
fometimes engender envy; but as 
thisis a fpecies. of pure malevo- 
lence, few hearts are fo wicked as 
to harbour long fo tormenting 
a fiend. At any rate, the poor 
man’s envy will be lefs deltructive 
to fociety than the infolent pride of 
profperity. 

Profperity hardeneth the heart 
of man. The rich, far removed 
from the numberlefs untold cafes 
of diftrefS, never feel the tender e- 
motions of pity, and confequently 
feldom charitably, benevolently, 
and virtuoufly relieve the wants of 
their fellow men.—Who is he that 
pafled by that miferable wretch 
without emotion? It is. the rich 
mifer, whofe coffers are fuffed with 
gold, yet whofe heart is dead to 
every feeling of humanity. 

The poor man indeed, has it not 
in his power to relieve the diftrefles, 
however urgent, of his :tllow crea- 
tures ; but he gives them, and it is 
all that virtee requires at his hand, 
the wide with. of benevole Tey 
Well acquainted with the compli, 
cated miferies life, he 1s taught 
to pity fach 3 as bend under the 
load of cheerlefS poverty. His 
his heart foftened by affliction, eafi- 
ly admits the tender and congem- 
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al fympathies of forrow. Have 
you not feen him in the widow’s 

cot, tenderly careffing the helplefs 


to fupport the fleps of feeble age 

Be, 
and {tretching forth the cup of wa. 
ter to the weary traveller, and thal! 








orph: an, and counting "tear for tear 
with the difconfolate mother ! have 
you not fcen him lending his hand 


we not confefs that pears | is more 
friendly to virtue than riches ? 
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On the happy Influence arifing from Femaue Socirry, 


From Dr. Alexander’s 
OMEN in all ages have fet 
the greatelt value on the 
courage and bravery in men ; and 
men, in all civilized ages and 
countries, have placed the chiefelt 
female excellence in beauty, chatti- 
ty, anda certain namelefs foftnefs 
and delicacy of perfon and behavi- 
or, Women, in themfelves weak, 
timid, and defencelefs, anos in the 
greatelt need of courage and brav- 
ery, to defend them from the af 
faults that may be made on their 
bodies, or advantages that may be 
gained over their minds ; men, on 
the other hand, enterprifing and 
robuft, have the greateft need of 
female foitneis, to fmooth their 
rugged nature, to wear off the af- 
perities they daily contraé in their 
bufinefs and connections with one 
another, and by the lenient balm of 
endearment to blunt the edge of 
corrofive care. 

When we look back to the more 
early ages of antiquity, we find but 
little focial intercourfe between the 
two fexes, and that, in confequence 
thereof, both were lefs amiable in 
their perfons and manners. At 
that period of time, neither of the 


{exes were lively or cheerful ; the 
e gloomy, treacherous, and 


‘ <tr 
men were 


senafnl .- 1 } > : 
revengful ; and the women, ina 
lefs degree, thared thefe unfocial 
a . 4 > | i y 
vices. Many ages elapfed before 
= a '‘thitne! ! Bote 
they M \ thon rhe ot fuficient 
conk nce to become the com- 
pe a P 
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iftory of Women. 
ciety, as well 
love. 
If we reflect on the prefent ftate 
nankind in the Fatt, where jea- 
loufy, that tyrant of the foul, has 
excluded all the joys and comforts 
of mixed fociety ; there, we fhall 
not only find the men gloomy, fuf- 
picious, cowardly, and cruel, but 
divefted of almolt all the finer fenti- 
ments that arife from friendthip 
and from love. There, roughnefs 
and barbarity have fettled their 
empire, and triumph over the hu- 
man mind: but there, fhall we 
hardly be able to diicover the ten- 
der parent, or the indulgent hut 
band ; there, (hall we with difficul- 
ty find any of the focial virtues, or 
the fentimental feelings ; all theis 
are commonly the offspring of mix- 
ed fociety ; and though men may 
improve themflelves in the com- 
pany of their own fex, the company 
and converfation of women alone 
is the proper {chool for the heart. 
When from thefe unfocial re- 
gions, where, by being deprived ol 
the company of the fair r, life j is de- 
prived of more than half its joys 
we turn ourfelves to Europe, we 
eafily difcover, that in proportion 
to the time {pent in the conver {ation 
of their women, the people are p l- 
ifhed and refine dy and lefs fo in 
preportion as they neglect or de- 
fpife them. The Ruflians , Poles, 
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of their neizhbours, and are of con- 
fequence lefs diftinguifhed for the 

races of their perfons, and the 
feelings of their hearts. The 
Spaniards, when they formerly had 
not the benefits of female fociety, 
-emarkable for their cruelties: 
iis period, when locks, bars, 
and duennas are becoming unfath- 
ionable, and women mixing among 
them, they are rapidiy affuming the 
culture and humanity of she neigh- 
boring nations. So powerful, i 
fhortis the company and converfa- 
tion of the fair, in diffufing happi- 
nefs it He lilarity, that even the 
cloud wl h hangs on the thought- 
ful ty of an Englifhman begins 
in the prefent age to brighten, by 
his devoting to the Ladies a larger 
fhare of time than was formerly 
done by his anceftors. 

The advantages refulting from 
our intercourfe with the female fex, 
extend their influence likewife over 
every cultom.and every action of fo- 
Cial life. Itis to the focial inter- 


courfe with women, that men are 


indebted {cr every effort they make 
to pleafe and be agreeable ; and it 
is to the ambition of pleafing they 
owe all theirelegance of manocrs, 
as well as all the neatnefs and or- 
naments of dreis. Fond of the fof- 
ter {cenes of peace, they have often 
had the addrefs to prevent, by their 
argumentsandinterceflion, the dire- 
ful effects of war ; and, afraid of 
lofing their hufbands and relations, 
have fometimes rufhed between two 
hoftile armies ready to engage, and 
turned the horrid fcenes of deflruc- 
tion into thofe of friendfhip and fef- 
tivity. 

In our fex, there is a kind of 
conilitutional or mafculine pride, 
which hinders us from yielding, in 
points of knowledge or of honour, 
to each other ; but we lay it entire 
ly afide in our conneSions with wo- 
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men ; 2 fubmiffion, which gives a 
new turn to our ideas, teaches us to 
obey where we ufed to command, 
and to reafon where we ufed to be 
ungovernable, The tendernefs we 
have for them foftens the rugged- 
nefs of our nature; and the virtues 
we atlume, in order to makea better 
figure in iheir eyes, becomes at 
length habitual to us. 

There is nothing by which the 
happineis of ‘iadliniuale and of {fo- 
ciety is fo much promoted, as by 
conttant efforts to pleafe: and thefe 
efforts are in a great meafure only 
produced by the company of wo- 
men; for men, by themielves, relax 
in almoft every particular of good 
breeding and complailfance, and ap- 
pear the creatures of mere nature: 
but no fooner does a woman appear, 
than the feene is changed, and 
they become emulous to {thew all 
their good qualifications. It is by 
the arts of pleafing only, that wo- 
men can attain to any degree of 
confequence or of power ; and it is 
by pleafing only, that they can 
hope to become objects of love and 
affection ; attainments which, as 
they are of all others the molt dear 
to them, prompt them to cultivate 
molt affiduoufly the arts of pleaf- 
ing; arts for which they are well 
qualified by nature. In their forms 
lovely, in their manners foft and en- 
gaging, fuch are they by nature 
and by art, that they can intufe by 
their {miles, by their air and ad- 
drefs, a thoufand namelefs {weets 
into fociety, which without therm 
would be infipid, and barren of fen- 
timent and of feeling. But to en- 
joy any pleafure in perfection, we 
muft never be fatiated with it; and 
therefore it requires morethancom- 
mon prudence in a woman to be 
much in company, and ftiil retain 
that deference and refpect which 

e would volunt vcidy pay to her, 
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were we feldomer indulged with 
her prefence. 

When we view the countries 
where women are confined, we find 
the inhabitants of them diftinguifh- 
ed for barbarity of manners ;. when 
we view the fame countries in the 
periods when the women begin to 
have their liberty, we immediately 
merceive the manners begin to {fot- 
ten and improve. In no country 
can this be more ftrongly exemplt- 
fied than in Spain; they had form~ 
erly lefs communication with the 
fair fex than any other people of 
Europe, and were confequently 
greatly behind all of them in po- 
litenefs and elegance of manners ; 
but fince their women have been 
under lefs reftraint, the progrefs of 
manners has been fo rapid, that 
they are hardly behind any of their 
neighbours. ‘l'o the fociety of wo- 
men we are indebted for the emulz- 
tion of pleafing, and conferring 
happinefs on others; and to this 
emulation we certainly owe the 
greater part, if not the whole of the 
fine arts. 

When we confider the two fexes 
into which the human genus are di- 
vided, it appears in the moft con- 
{picuous manner, that the Author 
of nature has placed the balance of 
power on the fide of the male, by 
giving him not only a body more 
large and robuft, but alfo a mind 
endowed with greater refolution, 
and a more extenfive reach. But 
are thefe qualities altogether with- 
out their counterpoife? Are wo- 
men left without any thing on their 
fide to balance this fuperiority of 
our nature? Have they no powers 
to exert, whereby they can reduce 
this feeming fuperiority to a more 
equal footing ? If they have not, 
they may juitly complain of the 
partiality of nature, and the feveri- 
ty of their lot. But let us atten. 


tively confider this matter, and we. 
fhall find, that the Author of our 
being is no fuch pastial parent: 
we fhall difcover, thatto each fex 
he has given its different qualifica- 
tions; and that thefe, upon the 
whole, when, properly cultivated 
and exerted, put men and women 
nearly on an equal footing with 
each other, and fhare the advanta- 
ges and difadvantages of lite im- 
partially between them, T'o bend 
the haughty ftubbornnefs of man, 
he has given to woman beauty, and 
to that beauty has added an inex. 
prefiible foftneis and  perfyafive 
force both of words and aétions, 
which but few of the fex themfelves 
know the extent of, and which ttill 
fewer of ours have the power of 
refifting. Thus, an  infinuating 
word, a kind look, or even a fmile, 
often conquered Alexander, fub- 
dued Cafar, and decided the fate 
of empires and of kingdoms; thus 
the interceflion of the mother of 
Coriolanus faved the city of Rome 
from impending deftruction, and im 
one hour brought about a happy ¢ 
vent, which the Senate and people 
had defpaired of ever feeing ac- 
complifhed. ‘This power of the wo- 
men, in bending the flronger fex 
to their will, is no doubt greatly 
augmented when they have youth 
and beauty on their fide ; buteven 
with the lofs of thefe it is not al- 
ways extinguifhed ; of which this 
laft circumitance is an indubitable 
proof. 

A noble inftance of the exertion 
of female influence occurs in the 
Queen of Pythius, a prince of Ly- 
dia; who, cruel and avaricious be- 
yond meaiure, kept the greater part 
of his fubjects fo conitantly em- 
ployed digging in the gold mines, 
that they had no time for agricul- 
ture, and were confequently in dan- 
ger of perifking by famine. Op- 
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prefled by this tyranny, they took 
an opportunity of his being abroad 
and atlembled in great numbers, 
with tears in their eyes, to lay their 
complaints before his Queen, who, 
commiferating their condition, af- 
ter revolving in her mind how to 
relieve them, bethought herfelf of 
the following method. On the re- 
turn of her hufband, fhe ordered a 
magnificent entertainment to be 
ferved up tohim ; but, to his great 
jurprife, when he uncovered the 
difhes, none of them contained any 
thing but gold. Senfible of his 
mifcondua, and ftruck with the 
propriety of the method his wite 
had made ufe of, in order to open 
his eyes, that he might fee his folly, 
and fully convinced that gold could 
not fatisfy his own hunger, nor 
fave his fabje&s from famine, he 
immediately gave orders that, in 
future, no more than one fifth part 
of them fhould be employed in 
procuring gold from the mines, and 
that the other four parts fhould 
betake themielves to agriculture 
and the ufeful arts. 

It would be eafy to multiply 
inftances, both ancient and modern 
of the afcendency which women of 
fenfe have gained, over men of 
feelings. ‘The emprefs Livia may 
juftly claim the firft notice : hav- 
ing attained fuch an influence over 
her hufband Auguttus, that there 
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was hardly any thing he could re- 
fufe her. Many of the married 
ladies of Rome being anxious to 
know the means that the had ufed 
to attain this end, one of them at 
laft venturing to afk her, fhe repii- 
ed, “ By being obedient to all his 
commands; by not endeavouring 
to difcover his fecrets ; and by 
concealing my knowledge of his a- 
mours.” Henry the fourth, of 
France, one of the greateft and 
moft amiable of Princes, affords 2 
moft remarkable inftance of the 
power women may, by gentle meth- 
ods, acquire over the men, Ten- 
der and compailionate in hisnature, 
he could hardly refufe any thing 
to fottnefs, intreaties, and tears ; 
fenfible at the fame time, and jeal- 
ous of his honor and power, there 
was hardly any thing he would 
grant, when attempted to be for- 
ced from him by different methods. 
Hence he was conitantly govern- 
ed by his miftreffes, and at vari- 
ance with his wives. ‘The Salic 
law ordains, that the crown of 
France fhall never fall to the dif- 
taff : but the French women have 
amply revenged themfelves for 
this affront; by contriving to gov- 
ern almoft every monarch, they 
haveconftantly governed that great 
kingdom, from the apparent man. 
agement of which the law had fo 
politively excluded them. 





=~ 
FRENCH and SPANISH HABITS. 


hy {peaking of the different man- 
ners of the French and Span- 
ards, it has been remarked, that 
the Frenchman wears his hair very 
long, and the Spaniard his very 
fhort ; the Frenchman eats faft and 
very heartily, the Spaniard flowly 
and fparingly ; the Frenchman 
takes his foup dr, the Spaniard 


eats his roaft meat firft, and ther 
his foup ; the Frenchman pours 
wine upon his water, the Span- 
iard puts water to his wine; the 
Frenchman talks freely at table, 
the Spaniard does not utter a 
word ; the Frenchman walks af- 
ter dinner, the Spaniard cither 
fleeps or fits fill; the Frenchman 
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walks very fat, the Spaniard de- t 

liberately ; the French valets fol- th 

low their mafters, the Spanifh go Frenchman in 
: & 

before them; the Frenchman, in puts: 

making a fign for any One tocome ne 
hand, and wi 
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he firt begs alms with fabmifiic 
he ] with haughtinefs; the 
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Ufeful, neceflary, honourable, 
and often lucrative, is the profef- 
fion of ruysic. Where no contti- 
tutional objections arife to prevent ; 
where nature has given fuch a fyf- 
‘tem of feelings, as ufe will foon 
ripen, fo as to enable the hand to be 
jreefrom tremor, the heart ignorant of 
palpitation even in the mott critical 
circumftances ; the practice of this 
profeffion, muft give great fatisfac- 
tion and delight. ‘To theer, to re- 
ftore the fick body, the agonizing 
head, the difeafed members ; to pro- 
tract the fhort fpan of life, and to 
render that fhort fpan more eafy 
and comfortable, and the corporeal 
agonies of diffolving nature lefs fe- 
vere ; to prepare a /oporific cake for 
the Cerberus of difeafe, which guards 
the threfbold, the avenues to life ; 
where can the Epicurean in benevo- 
fence, procure a more luxuriant and 
copious feaft. When the peculiar- 
ly favourable, and the frequent op- 
portunities which occur to the Chri/- 
fian practitioner, of pouring balm 
into the wounded mind, of reltor- 
ing the tortured confcience to eafe, 
by the medicine of that great puy- 
S1ctANy Whom all “need ;” when 
the profeflion is confidered in this 
connexion {to which it has a claim 
from the critical fituations in which 
its profefiors often find themfelves, 

nd the gratitude and confidence 
of their patients, which they often 
poffefs more than any other perfons ) 
ftill more exalted and divine appear 
the joys and pleafures it affords. 

The preparatory ftudies of this 
profeflicn, are highly agreeable and 
delightful ; they involve little, if 

ny of metaphyfical abitrufitives, 
or uninterefting fpeculation. ‘The 
amateur of the belles lettres, of nat- 
ural and experimental philofephy, 
of hiltory, and of thofe other 
branches of the arts and fciences, 
which are moft generally interett- 
“ol. VII, E 


ing ; is here regaling hinifelf with 
his favourite objects, and at the fame 
time attending to technical ftudies. 
The union of the two naturally dif. 
tin& profeflions, phyfic and furgery 
in moft parts of our country, is, it is 
prefumed, difadvantagedus. The 
prattice of one of them, would oft- 
en be agreeable to many, who have, 
however, objections to the other not 
eafily removed. The theory of 
both is undoubtedly, in a great de- 
gree, blended, and their affitance 
to each other mutual, toward ob- 
taining eminence in either. The 
introduction of the feparate practice 
into our country, would be attended 
with this, among many other ad- 
vantages ; that greater fkill would 
ufually be acquired in one of them, 
than is frequent, at prefent, in both. 

Civil diftincion ought not to be 
the object of the phyfician. Al- 
though his fituation is perhaps as 
favourable as any, to acquire pop- 
ularity, he whofe practice has given 
him fuperior fkill, ought not defert 
the rich harveit of felf fatisfaction 
and the gratitude of others, for any 
feathers which public life can beftew. 
For civil employments and honours 
the profeffion, “ though laf, not leaf,” 
which we now fhall attempt to cone 
fider, is undeubtedly beft qualified. 

The popular objections to the 
practice of the law have been, and 
indeed continue to be confiderable. 
To many perfons the union of the 
terms a lawyer, and an exemplary 
Chriftian, would appear incompati- 
ble and incongruous. That a large 
fhare of the genius and knowledge 
among us, is in this profeflion, will 
be readily granted by any one, ac- 
quainted with the many great char- 
acters among our barrifters and 
counfellors ; and alfo with the large 
proportion of the molt diftinguiih- 
ed fons of our a/ma mater, who have 
entered, and are entering on, or pre- 
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paring for that profeflion. How 
any one can be fo blindly illiberal, 
as to fuppofe that the practice of 
this profeffion is inconfiftent with 
integrity of heart, virtuous condutt, 
or uprightneis of character, is truly 
aftonilhing. Security of the natu- 
al rights of the citizen, refloration 
and prefervation of ‘the health of the 
body, attainment and increafe of 
the fanity of the mind, are the ob- 
jects of the three liberal profeflions. 
So apt are men to refent fuppofed 
injury, and fo incapable are many 
of making any diltinctions ; that 
the lawyer, when executing the nec- 
eflary duties of his office, bears, not 
unfrequently, the largeft fhare of 
the anger ata profecution ; the juf- 
tice, is miftaken for the complain- 
ant ; the legal mean, tor the infti- 
ator. 
Minds which have never combin- 
ed two ideas, and fuch are many 
with whom all profetlions have to 
ea) cannot reconcile to their ideas of 
right, that a man fhould advocate 
criminally accufed perfons, where 
facts are plain and direct to prove 
them worthy of death. It is faid, 
it either anfwers no purpofe ; or 
elfe, it effects one which is not good ; 
it is detigned to refcue, which would 
be unjult, or it has no intention. 
Perhaps a different ftatemeut of the 
cafe would be more juli. ‘That to 
protect, or to endeavor to defend 
guilt from punithment, knowing it 
to be fuch, is right, no one will pre- 
tend. But who is, and who is not 
guilty, is only the provence of Om- 
nifcience to know. Human tribu- 
nals may er, and the mett refpeci- 
able juries may fometimes agree on 
unjult and oppreflive verdicts ; to 
thefe inconveniences, the lot of hu- 
munity is’ unavoidably fubject.— 
Wiliully to deceive or delude thefe 
tribunals, and to endeavor to fup- 
port iniquity, equally militates with 


the oath of office of the lawyer, znd 
theconfcienceoftheman. But “that 
every perfon is innocent until prov- 
ed,” not fuppofed, “to be guilty ;” 
and “ that to the due adminittra- 
tion of impartial juftice, a cool and 
candid examination of both fides of 
every controverfy, is neceflary,” are 
texts, from our political bible, of 
which we hope no one who lives un- 
der its benign influence, is ignorant. 
Hence in every capital profecution, 
counfel for the prifoner is appoint- 
ed by the court, if not otherwife 
obtained ; and although few doubts 
remain on any minds of their guilt, 
who fhall condemn them unheard ? 
Circumfiances may be produced to 
extenuate the criminality, or prove 
the injuftice of an accufation, which, 
before the developement of fuch cir- 
cumflances, was incontroverfibly 
eftablifhed. ‘The critical fituation 
of the accufed, in molt inftances, 
effectually prevents that calmnefs 
and felf-poffetlion, which are necef- 
fary in important pleas ; were the 
education of thofe unfortunate per- 
fons commonly adequate to the tafk 
of giving every poffible circumftance 
in their favour. The counfel fay 
not, or ought not to fay, in cafes 
evidently plain, that their client is 
innocent ; but only that certain 
facts and circumftances render it 
poflible, or probable that he may be 
fo ; it being an eftabliihed maxim, 
repeated at valmoft ev ery capital tri- 
al, “ that it is better that ten guilty 
perfons fhould efcape, than that one 
imnocent perfon fnould fuffer.”— 
That there ‘s iniquity in the ufual 
practice of the law, no one can pre- 
fume to deny ; but that there is a 
greater fhare in this, than in moilt 
other employment: , will not be rea- 
dily granted. ‘The lamentable im- 
perfection of humanity, equally af- 
tects man’s civil, as his moral and 
religious character. 
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the attempt of human inftitutions, 
effectually to guard the weak from 
the oppreffion of the ftrong ; the 
fimple and imnocent from the im- 
pofitions of the crafty and malic- 
ious. But, though our contftitution 
has perhaps not fo definitely cir- 
cum{cribed the conduct of the prac- 
titioners of the law as might be eli- 
gible ; it is to be confidered, that 
“laws were never made for men 
of honour.” 

Good men there are in all pro- 
feflions, and bad men, undoubtedly 
there may be in any ; but perhaps 
it isnot unjult to fay, that the cler- 
ical profeflion is beft calculated to 
guard the miad; to confirm its 
good, to repel: its bad: defires.— 
Though every one’s. acquaintance 
will furnifh him with many inftances 
of thofe who are at the fame time 
refpected, eminent, and beloved 
lawyers, exemplary. chriftians, and 
good men ; yet it mult be acknowl- 
edged, that the temptations to mal- 
practice. are frequent and great. 
The phyfician’s tafk is laborious in- 
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deed ; efpecially in the extenfive 
practice of thofe who are moft emi- 
nent. 

A late attendance on a feffion of 
one of our courts. of judicature, 
exhibited the labors of the lawyer 
alfo to be very confiderable. ‘The 
great anxiety of the principal advo- 
cates, their perplexing multiplicity 
of bufinefs, not before contemplat- 
ed ; and their inadequate fees for 
exertions fo ftrenuous, prefented a 
contraft between the duties of the 
bar, and the calm, ftated, and de'i- 
nite employments of the pulpit, 
ftrikingly apparent. And though 
our confideration of the fubje& may 
have been partial and infufficient ; 
we cannot but conclude, in the 
words of a much refpected friend, 
that his chance for happineis is 
moft fair, who can embrace with a- 
vidity and pleafure the clerical life; 
and “ forego the honors, emolu- 
ments, and elevated diltinctions of 
this world, for the fuperior rewards. 
of another.” 

M**** in, Fuly, 1795-. 
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An AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


A. Letter from a Lady to her Friend. 


Dear Cagouine, 

FN my laf letter I: promifed to 

give you an account of a mel- 
ancholy affair I heard in my late 
agreeable vilit at B—. I now haf- 
ten to fulfil my promife ; and beg 
you will attend to the moral which 
may be drawn from fo particular 
and affecling an incident. 

One afternoon.as madam B—— 
was fitting amidit acircle of her 
friends, a very amiable young lady 
with her mother added to the num- 
ber of the guefts, which were nu- 
inerous. Lobferved: every eye in 
‘ae room was fixed-on the above 


mentioned young perfor, with the 
ftrongeft marks of compatlion. 

On my looking attentively in- 
her face,which was very agrecable, 
I obferved a particular wildnefs in 
her eyes, which led me to believe 
her underflanding had been ditor- 
dered : the deepeit melancholy was 
imprefled on her countenace ; 
neither did’ the fpeak during the 
whole vifit. Her mother appeare: 
perfealy well-bred, but by jome= 
fighs which eicaped her, I imacin- 
ed the had fome grief on her {prrits, 
which time and chriltian philoto- 
phy only could remove. 
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When the company were all de- 
parted, I gave madam B—— my 
opinion of Mifs Denby (fo the pen- 
five young lady was called) when 
her ladythip informed me that I 
was perfectly: right in my conjec- 
tures, for that fhe had been for two 
years under confinementin a pri- 
vate mad houfein Cheliea, on ac- 
count of the moft tragical affair 
imaginable :—that all who knew 
her were inexpreflibly grieved at 
the misfortune, as fhe was the moit 
amiable young perfon in the world; 
and that her worthy mother, no 
longer being able to bear her ab- 
fence, was determined to have her 
under her own eye ; and as her dif- 
order appeared to be a fixed melan- 
choly, and now was greatly better, 
by feeing a little company, and 
daily airings, fhe often introduced 
her amongift her friends in the 
neighborhood. 

This account flrongly excited 
my curiofity, you may be con- 
vinced ; which the good lady B— 
that very evening, when we 
were feated in the hermitage, after 
a. walk in the wood, fatished me 
nearly as I can remember, in the 
following words. 

“ Milfs Denby, with a brother, 
a brave officerin the army, were 
the only children of the worthy la- 
dy you faw laft night, whofe huf- 
band died many years fince, and 
left a large tortune to his children. 
The daughter, at the age of {even- 
teen, was one of the moft accom- 
plifhed, as well as lovely of women. 
About that time, her brother, who 
loved her to excefs, brought from 
T.ondon a Mr, Villarsy a moft par- 
ticular friend of his, for whom he 
had founcemmon aregard, (they 
having been bred together at the 
{fame {chool, and travelled in the 
fame party abroad) that his mo 


ardent detire was to fee his dar. 


ling fifter the future wife of thay 
dear friend. 

« Mr. Villars was extremely a. 
miable ; he poffefled a large for. 
tune, and what was infinitely pref. 
erable, one of the belt hearts in the 
world. To fee Mifs Denby was 
to love her; Mr. Villars, therefore, 
became on his firlt vifit very fenfi- 
ble of her beauty and merits ——. 
Her young heart was equally af- 
fected :—and he foon found a dec- 
laration he made of his paflion was 
received in the moit favorable man- 


=) 


er. 

« Mrs. Denby was as much de- 
lighted as her fon with the prof- 
pect of fo agreeable an alliance; 
and in afew months nothing was 
talked of in this county bat the 
approaching marriage of thefe a- 
miable young perfons. 

‘¢ Some bufinefs relative to this 
happy event, called Mr. Villarsto 
town, in which excurfion he was 
accompanied by his friend ; as, in- 
deed, they were infeparable. This 
fhort abfence appeared infupporta- 
ble to the lovers : however, to lef- 
fen itin fome meature, they agreed, 
at parting, to write by every pott, 
and fixed on that day month to be 
united forever. 

«“ The friends (for they never 
had any other appellation ) had been, 
in town about a fortnight, when 
they dined one day at a public tav- 
ern, with a large party of gentie- 
men. As the company were all 
men of rank and genius, many 
fubjects were tlarted of elegant au- 
thors : particularly, after dinner, 
feyeral of them entered into the 
common topic of debate, which had 
moft merit, the ancients, or the 
moderns ; and at laf, the conver- 
fation fell upon the fubject of letter 
writing. 

“Jt mult be confeffed (iaid Mr. 
Villars) that the ladies excel 
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this refpe& : they have an eafe-—— 
a delicacy of expreflion, which we 
cannot arrive at.’’ 

“© T cannot be of your opinion, 
(faid the next gentleman) their 
ityle is often unconnected and per- 
plexed ;————-you may talk of the 
eafy f{tyle of your madame Sevigne, 
your madame Maintenon, 
but give me a letter of Pope or 
Swift.” 

“ Pardon me, Sir, (faid Villars) 
but with all due deference to thofe 
two great names you have juft men- 
tioned, I cannot give up my point 
in favor of the ladies letter-writing; 
efpecially where the foft paflion is 
the fubjet—there they fhine in- 
deed. It fhould feem, by their 
peculiar ‘facility in expreffion on the 
fubject, that they were formed a- 
Jone for tendernefs. I have a let- 
ter, (continued he) in my pocket, 
that, I believe, will not fail to con- 
fute you: It is from a lady to 
her lover, to whom fhe is to be uni- 
ted in a very fhort time.—You will 
think it peculiarly tender.—It is fo: 
but heavens! how delicate ! 
how refined the fentiments! 
—how artlefs the ftyle!—I will 
give you here a fpecimen of letter 
writing: liften therefore, and be 
confuted.” 

“‘ Saying this, he took from his 
pocket-book a letter which he read 
to the party around him. The fen- 
timents were extremely tender and 
paffionate, and the letter was highly 
applauded. 

“ During this converfation, col- 
onel Denby was Gtting at fomelit- 
tle diftance, but heard the whole of 
it. With the utmoft aftonifhment 
he heard the letter read; and fit- 
ting fome moments almoft petri- 
fied with wonder, he fuddenly. ftar- 
ted trom his feat and left the room. 
Mr. Villars did not obferve him, 
as he was engaged in converiation ; 
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but in lefs than halfan hour after, 

he received a note fealed up, in 

which were the following words : 
“ Villars, 

YOU are a bafe feoundrel— 
a perfidious villain——and a 
difgrace to human nature. [am 
at the crown tavern, Pall-Mall, 
where I expect you will follow me 
the inflant you receive this. Add 
not cowardice to deteftable perfidy, 
but come away immediately. 
Your vile confcience wil! help you 
tomy name.” 

«« Mr. Villars could hardly make 
out the fenfe of this enraged billet, 
it was fo extremely blotted and 
{crawled in the excefs of paflion, 
nor could he guefs the writer ; 
but was refolved at all events to 
attend the fummons. He imme- 
diately went to the place appointed, 
and was ufhered into a room.— 
When, gracious heaven! what was 
his amazement, to fee his friend un- 
der the power of ungovernable paf- 
fion—to hear his beloved Denby, 
in the molt opprobrious terms, or- 
dering him to draw his fword, on 
the inftant, or the next fhould be 
his laft ! 

* (Good God, faid Villars, what 
is the matter ?—~What, in the name 
of goodnefs, is the caufe of this fud- 
den fury ?—Are you mad, Denby ?”” 

« Thou cool, deliberate villain, 
replied he ; thou more than mean, 
thou infamous rafcal, dare you afk 
the caufe? This inftant draw, | fay, 
or I will treat you as you deferve.’” 

“ Mr. Villars, who was likewife 
a man of fpirit, and of great 
warmth, could not, it mult be im- 
agined, bear patiently this opprobri- 
ous language; he therefore drew 
his fword, and in his own defence 
ftood upon his guard, his adverfary 
having already drawn his own from 
the fcabbard. 


“s A few paffes were made, when 
at 
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at one fatal thruft, Denby ran his 
fword through the body of his 
friend, who inftantly. fell weltering 
in blood at his feet. 

“ The people of the houfe, hear- 
ing the clafh of fwords, ran to tho 
door ; which they broke open, and 
Beheld the moit fhocking fcene im. 
aginable ; Denby kneeling by Vil- 
lars, covered with his blood, now 
repenting his rafh action, and. weep- 
ing over him. 

« Ah! Villars, he exclaimed— 
live—live—and be my friend again! 
Gracious heaven } have I murder- 
ed thee ?—Oh ! look up—fay you 
forgive me !—Wretch that l am—. 
fly all for aid, I befach you.” 

« All aid is vain, faid the dying 
man, come nearer, Denby, and let 
me breathe my foul into the bofom 
of my friend. [ fee) the cold, the 
powerful hand of death upon me. 

“ But why—fay why ? 

*“ Commend me to thy much- 
loved fifter.”” 

“« Ah! my Villars, (faid Denby 
weeping) why—but I reproach 
thee not :-—it was the caufe—the 
facred ‘caufe, of that dear, injured 
fifter’s honor, which has occafion- 
ed this moft thocking deed.” 

“ Thy injured fifter ?—(faid Vil- 
lars in faltering accents) heaven ! 
what mean you? explain—explain 
—be quick, my blood flows faft.”4 

“© That letter—that curfed letter, 
returned Denby, is the horrid caufe. 
How could you with wanton fport, 
betray the facred confidence of hon- 
or the dear girl repofed in you ?— 
To expofe the fentiments of her del- 
icate foul to the langh—the ridi- 

cule of a mixt fociety >—It was too 
much—I could not bear it. But 
live, Villars, live; you are again 
my friend—and Harriet fhall till 
be thine.—Come, let me raife thee 
in my arms!” 


“ O God! faid the almoft expir- 


ing Villars; ah! my friend, what. 
fatal rathnefs !—but I forgive thee, 
Alas !—My Harriet’s facred confi. 
dence has never been betrayed !— 
How couldft thou wrong me, to ad- 
mit that thought !—O fatal, dire 
miitake ! that innocent letter, the 
caufe of all this mifchief, I tranf- 
cribed from the manufcript me- 
moirs of a. late celebrated countefs, 
at the defire of my fifter, to whom 
I fhould have fent it by tomorrow’s 
poit Alas! Lam guiltlefs.. O, 
the fling of death is the fharp- 
er that my Denby fhould believe 
me capable of fo much perfidy. !— 
Harriet—my angel-—may we be 
united in a better world than this ! 





-—Denby—I die—receive my laf. 


breath.” 

“Tt was indeed his lait--—ho 
breathed no more. » 

“ His diftracted friend, for fome 
moments, gazed on thetatal wound, 
which his rafh hand had made, in 
dumb defpair ; then rifing from the 
body, with frantic wildnefs, he 
fnatched his fword, ftill reeking 
with the blood of his friend, and 
plunged it into his own breaft.—He 
fell by the fide of his Villars. 

«¢ By this time, two eminent fur- 
geons were arrived, who had been 
called to the affiftance of the un- 
happy Villars, who was now no 
more. On examining the colonel’s 
wound, they pronounced it to be 
mortal, and that it was impoflible 
he could live many hours. 

‘| thank thee, heaven, for this, 
faid he, for life would be infupport 
able.” 

“ The miferable colonel Denby, 
whofe crime had proceeded trom 
the molt delicate regard for his fil- 
ter’s honour, remained no longer 
fenfible than juft to give orders to 
his fervants that he might be inter- 
red by the fide of his dear friend, in 
the family vault at Denby — 

He 




















‘He then fell into violent 2gonies ; 
and raving loudly, on the name of 
Villars, expired. 

«“ A fpecial meflenger was im- 
mediately difpatched to the excel- 
lent Mrs. Denby : the morning of 
which day the lovely Harriet had 
‘been indulging herfelf with the moft 
pleafing hopes that her lover would 
perhaps with her brother pay them 
a vilit, and attend them in an excur- 
fion they were going to make into 
Berkfhire : for in Villars’s laft let- 
ter, if the fondnefs of his foul, he 
had told his bride ele&, the muft 
not be furprifed if himfelf and his 
friend Denby fheuld call upon her 
the Monday evening following ; for 
that he had an hundred things to 
talk on, previous to the happy day. 
_ “ This pleafing wteiligence Mifs 
Denby told her mother, adding with 
a {mile of fatisfaction, “* I am con- 
vinced they will come this very eve- 
ning : I havea kind of prefentiment 
of this happy, unlooked-for vifit.”” 

«© What then were the agonies of 
the excellent mother, when the mef- 
fenger arrived with the dreadful 
account ! 

“ Happily Mifs Denby was gone 
to fpend a day with a lady in the 
next village,who unexpectedly preff- 
ed, and prevailed on her to ftay all 
night: fhe was therefore not at 
home when the horrid intelligence 
arrived. 

“ Mrs. Denby, in agonies not to 
be defcribed, took to her bed.— 
But,” continued the good lady B. 
“ what pain do I give to your fenfi- 
bility, my dear Emily, by this fad 
recital ! 

Do you think I did not weep, 
Caroline Indeed I did. 1 beg- 
ged her to proceed. 

“ | will, the faid, if my tears will 
tg me to relate this melancholy 
tale. 


“ Mrs. Denby, in the midft of her 
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poignant anguifh, thought the cir- 
cumftance of her daughter, being 
then abfent, was fortunate; as the 
could gain time to confider in what 
manner this dreadful event could 
be beft imparted to her. The mif- 
erable mother wifhed, if poflible, 
that Harriet might ftay with her 
friend till the melancholy interment 
was over, provided it could be kept 
fecret from her.” 

“ She accordingly difpatched a 
meflenger to acquaint her that fhe 
would in a day or two, fend the 
chariot to fetch her home, as the 
weather was teo hot for walking. 
She likewife, by letter, acquainted 
the lady with the dreadful event, 
with an earneft defire that her 
daughter’s flay there might be a 
few days longer, till the melancholy 
folemnity was paft, and that it 
might be kept from her, a profound 
fecret. But molt unfortunately 
(as fervants in great families are 
often too negligent in obeying the 
commands of their fuperiors) the 
fellow loitered till the evening be- 
fore he fet out with the letter to 
the lady. 

“ Inthe meantime, Mifs Denby, 
who was extremadly fond of walking, 
and as the diftance from her mo- 
ther’s feat was only a fhort mile, 
was already fet out on her retur® 
home. 

«¢ Nothing could exceed the beau- 
ty of the evening, which was after 
a warm day, in the {weet month of 
June. 

“ Harriet fauntered through the 
meadows, which were covered witht 
flowers, whilft not a bud or bloffom 
but attracted her admiration of that? 
Being, who fo lavifhly fpreads the 
face of nature with tuch a profufion 
of delights for difcontented mortals. 

‘© Sometimes fhe liftened to the 
foft notes of the plaintive nightin- 
gale, or ganing eereane ané 
ofter 
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often fhe indulged ideas of tender- 
nefs, in contemplating on her be- 
Joved Villars. 

‘¢ Soon, faid fhe to herfelf, we 
fhall together admire thefe aftonifh- 
ing works of the great Creator :— 
together we fhall walk the moun- 
tain’s brow, or inhale the breathing 
perfume of yonder blooming beans. 
Whilf leaning on his arm, ‘he will, 
as we walk, explain, and point out 
thofe beauties of nature, with which 
my inexperienced years are yet un- 
acquainted.” 

* Full of thefe pleafing refiec- 
tions, fhe was now arrived at a {mall 
wildernefs, which joined to the gar- 
dens at Denby hall. This little 
wood was a moft favourite {pot of 
this amiable young lady ; fhe had 
walked there conftantly with her 
beloved Villars; fhe had, with her 
own hands, planted a great variety 
of flowering fhrubs, which were 
now in their higheft bloom ; and in 
this enchanting retreat, fhe had a 
fmall romantic building, made of 
roots of trees, and covered with 
mofs and ivy, which fhe called the 
hermitage ; over the door of which 
was wrote in Gothic charatters, 





* Within this mofs-grown roof, this hum- 
ble cell, 

Sweet liberty,content, and virtue dwell.” 
ss Hither Mifs Denby often retir- 
ed to amufe herfelf with reading ; 
and in this fweet retreat, the kept a 
fmali ‘Theorbo-lute, from whith the 

drew the moft exquilite founds. 

* As fhe always herlelf kept the 
key of the gate of the wildernefs 
which was likewife a part of the 
garden) fhe now, in her retert 
home that evening, without 
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into the houfe at Denby hall, opea 
ed the little gate which led to the 
road, and went to her favorite fpot, 
the hermitage. She took up her 
lute, and feating herfelf under a 
large oak, from ‘whence the had a 
full view of the road, fhe began 
playing a favorite air of her belov- 
ed Villars. 

This is the evening (faid the) 
in which he told me I might expect 
to fee him and my brother.—— 
Haply, thofe amiable and dear 
friends may foon arrive. I will, 
however, beguile the tedious mo- 
ments, till their wifhed arrival.— 
Ah! did I not hear the diftant 
found of their carriage wheels ?——— 
the trampling of horfes ? Let 
me fly to meet the two moft amia- 
ble of men !”? 

“ Saying this, fhe flung down 
her lute, and ran with the light- 
ning’s fpeed to the gate which 
fronted the road. 
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‘« Alas! it was, indeed, the two 
dear friends ! Two hearfes now } 
appeared, adorned with  whnte 


feathers ; and a train of mournful 
fervants following. 

«Oh: Emily (continued lady 
B—, burfting into tears) I cannot 
proceed ! gues the fatal reft :—the 
dreadful confequences on the mind 
of the poor Harriet Denby you are 
too well acquainted with.” 

Caroline, do not wonder at this 
large blot, it is an unforced teary 
dropt asa tribute due to fe unhap- 
py a cataltrophe 

To this mourn! ful tale, I can on 
ly add, that Lam, 

Ever yours, 
Emitia 
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The SPECULATOR. No. IX. 


Non fatis eft pulchra effe poemata, dulcia funto, 


Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris agunto. 


N the tragedy of the Germans 
little. or no declamation finds a 
place. The genius of the people is 
inimical to it, and. the pathetic ef- 
feof their pieces has gained incon- 
{fequence. The little power. of dec- 
lamation, however lofty and. poet- 
ical, to move the heart, the bef 
French plays fufficiently. teltify. 
The eloquence in which the charac- 
ters, groaning beneath the ftroke of 
calamity, picture their feelings, and 
ornament their forrows, imprefles 
a fpecies of languid admiration: 
But we hear with our curioiity lit- 
tle awakened, our warmer emotions 
and intereft nearly dormant. To 
what caufeis this apathy to be re- 
ferred? The fentiments are lofty, 
the diction poetical, the piece ex- 
actly modelled according to rule. 
Art indeed has done its. part, but 
the caufe will eafily be found in the 
violation of nature. At all periods 
nature is the fame; Shakefpeare 
and Sophocles have in fimilar fit- 
uations employeda language, fhort, 
fimple, and abrupt, or filence, more 
eloquent than words, to paint the 
workings of the human heart, op- 
prett and broken by mifery. When 
Othello at laft receives the dam- 
ning proof of perfidy where he had 
garnered up his foul ;, or Romeo is 
thunderftruck by the death of Juli- 
et; when.the wife and children of 
Macduff are at one blow cut off ; 
and.the heart of Lear rent by filial 
ingratitude, we find nodeclamation, 
no idle pomp of words. The man 
is brought before our view ; intol- 
erable agony mocks the power of 
utterance, and freezes up. the 
{prings of fpeech, till at laft the in- 
coherenceof high wroughtemotion, 
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the fimple ftrokes of nature, “‘ He 
has no children ;"—“ 1 gave you 
all,” burft forth amidft the ftorm 
and confli& of paffions. Vhe poet 
vanilhes, itis Macduff or Lear him. 
felf that has made an intereft in our 
breafts, him alone, we fee, we hear, 
and our heartfelt tears declare the 
conviction of reality. 

This intereft can alone fupport 
the ijlufion of tragedy, which in it- 
felfis weak and. impotent. With- 
out this the attention is. every mo- 
ment called to improbability.and in- 
congruity. The vivid picture of 
character and paflion arrefts the 
foul, nor fuffers.the minutenefs of 
cool examination to be active. 

The leap of Glocetter from the 
fictitious cliff of Dover, or the ludt- 
crous battles of imaginary armies, 
would fhock credulity, or move 
contemptuous. lavghter ; but the 
attention is borne down in the 
mighty torrent of. emotion, and 
the mind, dazzled by the blaze of 
genius, lofes fight of impropriety in 
fympathy and wonder. | 

The tragedy of the Greeks was 
from its nature and origin more 
prone to declamation and fenten- 
tious dogmatifm than that of the 
moderns. The philofophy of old, 
did not difdain an alliance with the 
Tragic Mufe, but not unfrequently 
fought to fmooth the harfhnefs of 
inftru@ion by the graces of poetry, 
and the allurements of the tage. 
On this account the ancient tragedy 
is marked with moral and didactic 
features, againtt which our theat- 
rical ideas are little apt to revolr. 
But when {marting under the an- 
guith of paflion, when bowed down 
by the hand of milery, the charac- 
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ters of Sophocles and Euripides fill 
are men; all pomp of dittion, all 
declamatory dignity is laid afide, 
and the langmage of the heart, in- 
artificial and fimple, appears in 


their place. In this fimplicity the 
French have little imitated their 
Grecian models. Some of their 
poets, like our own Lee, have only 
found in painting the fame fituation, 
an opportunity for eloquent: expof- 
tulation or fubtle reafoning. The 
Oedipus of Corneille and that of 
Seneca are equally faulty. 

As highly fisifhed dramatic po- 
ems, the French tragedies have, in 
the hands of Crebillion, Voltaire, 
Racine and Cornéille, attained to 
no fmall degree of excellencé! 
Uniting high propriety and exaé 
decorum to polifhed verfification 
and eloquence, they claim no {mall 
portion of our approbation. But 
the appeal is to the head and not 
to the heart. Poetical, elevated, 
and regular, they do all but affect ; 
they produce praife without fympa- 
thy, and while they gratify the 
judgment on coldexamination, they 
are little adequate to arreft atten- 
tion, or route that ftrong emotion 
which is the foul ofthe drama. In 
them the fcenes which fhould be 
moit interefting, fuggeft the ele- 
gance, the foftnefs, the delicacy of 
the poet, of whom we are unable to 
lofe fight, while we are little or 
not at all involved in that delufion 
on which the force and fpirit of the 
feene depends. ‘The mind revolts 
in difguit and incredulity when it 
finds the pang of diftrefs fuggefting 
only a happy turn of exprefhon, 
and the tullnefs of paffion evapora- 
ting in the laboured artifice of el.- 
oquence. The German tragedy, 
as it participates, at prefent, but 
little in the peculiar excellences of 
the French drama, is alfo not liable 
to the reproach of its defedts. 


With rough majeftic force they move the 
heart, . 

And firength and nature make amends 

for art. 

The influercce of the manners of 

a nation on their poetry, has perva- 
ded the French tragedy, and foft. 
ened down the flrength and dif. 
crimination of charaéter to the re- 
fined ftandard of modern gallantry. 
The rough unbending hero of the 
earlier ages of Greece or Rome, dit: 
guftsus but too often ontheir ilage, 
with the artificial manners of the 
moft polifhed times, and the verbi- 
age of a petit maitre inlove. The 
comparitive roughnefs of the Ger- 
man manners, is not without its ad- 
vantages in preferving the energet- 
ic diltinétions of charaéer, and 
communicating a certain promi- 
nence of feature, which, though 
fometimes liable to degenerate into 
harfhnefs, contributes highly to 
dramatic effect and intereft. The 
ftronger delineations of paffion are 
on the French ftage either cau- 
tioufly avoided or artfully foftened 
down, and fhaded. The more ter- 
rible ttruggles which lay wafte and 
defolate the human breaft are kept 
back, and the more romantic diffi- 
culties of love, the animating fpi- 
rit of fo many of their pieces, often 
fupport the intereft, and create the 
whole diltrefs of the fcenes meant to 
be the mott pathetic. ‘The German 
drama, more daring, aims com- 
monly at the expreflion and imita- 
tion of the higher fiercer emotions. 
Never fearful like the, French of be- 
ing too tragic, the ftrongeft deline- 
ations of pailion, the moft daring 
images, and unufual’ combinations 
are hazarded. Energy in concep- 
tion and force in expreffion, are the 
objects which are confidered as well 
attained by the facritice of lefler 
and fofter beauties. Hence tlic 
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-the French theatre. 
on the application of verfe to tra- 
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the refined’ and fubtle reafonings, 
which, {pun out into dialogue, fup- 
ply fo often the place of aétion on 
A difquifition 


gedy would be here mifplaced: 
fome remarks of Voltaire point out 
that he confidered verfification and 
thyme as nearly effential to that of 
the French. Thefe ornaments 
have little heightened the labour 
or diminifhed the ftrength of the 
modern tragedies of the Germans. 
Thefe are almoft all in profe, but 
of a fpecies which neither negle&s 
the elegance of ftruéture or the har- 
mony of cadence. Some of the 
more interefting features of com- 
parifon, between the French and 
German Mufe of tragedy, have 
now been traced. Taken as a 
whole, the French tragic drama is 
the perfection of elaborate refine- 
ment; all is foft and regular, every 
harfhnefs fmoothed, and even the 
minuteft parts brilliant with the ex- 
guifite polifh of art and labour. In 
the German, refined nicety and the 
praife of regularity is little fought 
for; but a pidture, ftrong; though 
fometimes harfh, of the powers of 
unfettered genius, artlefsly and vig- 
oroufly exerted in theboldeft ftrokes 
of paflion and feeling, is ever pre- 
fented. 

The French may be compared 
to one of their own regular parter- 
res, fhining with flowers artificially 
difpofed by the hand of elegant in- 
duitry, where labour has exhaulted 
his powers to reprefs luxuriant ex- 
wberance and fubdue the whole to 
one flandard of fymmetry and uni- 
formity. 

The German has a refemblance 
to thofe romantic landfeapes in 
which the fpirit of Rofa delight- 
ed, where nature, fhooting wild and 
trong, wantons in terrible graces, 


; . ’ ; . 
and difplavs sithout conitraint her 
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powers and energy in rude but af- 
feting ftate; fometimes perhaps 
exciting fenfations more forcible 
than pleafant, or liable to degener- 
ateinto favapenefs toouncultivated, 
but always moving the paffions, al- 
ways exciting the {trong interedt of 
the heart. 

In the fketch here given of Ger- 
man tragedy, it has been endeav- 
oured to mark its peculiarities, 
by touching the more general ex- 
cellences and defeéts by which it is 
diflinguifhed. Thefe as fomewhat 
connected with the beauties and 
imperfections of our own ftage, 
claim an intereft in the breaft ot 
an Englifh reader. A mote par- 
ticular examination of diftinét wri- 
ters naturally follows this view of 
the fpirit which is common tothe 
tragic poetry of the Germans: out 
of a variety of authors in this line 
of compofition, a felection of three 
will anfwer the end of criticifm. 

Thefe are Goéthé, Leffing, and 
Schiller, who all occupy provinces 
of the drama very diftiné& from 
each other. Leifewitz, the author 
of a fine tragedy, Julius von Tarent : 
Garftenberg, whofe Ugolino and 
Minona have excited fo much ad- 
miration; Unzer, Klinger, and 
many others would claimtheir fhare 
of attention in a regular hiftory of 
the German tragedy. They mutt 
neceflarily be pafled over in a criti- 
cifm of this nature, of which it is 
the only ambition, by prefenting 
outlines, however rude, of a fubject 
little known, to thew that the inat- 
tention which German literature 
has experienced amongft us, has 
narrowed the limits of elegant 
knowledge, and prevented the ac- 
cefs of many fources of refined a- 
mufement. 

Before the attention of the reas 
der is called toa more particular 


examination of Une felested authors, 
£ c 
a few 
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a few remarks on fome peculiar 
produétions of a poet, whofe geni- 
us is with fo much juitice revered, 
in Germany, will not be here mif- 
placed. Many pieces which from 
their dramatic nature and tragical 
action belong to the prefent inqui- 
ry, are the offspring of the fub- 
lime and creative mufe of Klop- 
ftock. Thefe are little calculated 
for theatric exhibitions, but glow 
with the fire of a powerful genius ; 
and are animated by the loftieft 
fpirit of the drama. Among the 
dramatic poems of Klopftock, the 
fubjects of fome are taken from 
the facred writings. 
Adam is marked by great ftrength 
and energy, and rifes in many 
parts to the terrible and fublime. 
The national and captivating 


The death of 


themes of the times of old, wher: 
the fieree unconquered German 
ftruggied for freedom with the 
matters of the world, have furnish. 
ed fubjects for three more poems, 
by the author of the Meflias, which 
combine the character and intereft 
of the drama, with the licence of 
lyric poetry. Afluming. the fire 
and enthufiafm of the old Etrufcan 
bards, the poet gives full {cope to 
the wildneis of a glowing imagina- 
tion, and the grandeur of forcible 
conception, while he paints the ex- 
ploits or fings thedeath of Herman, 
the bulwark of German liberty. 
The fpirit of thefe. pieces fuggelt 
the with that Klopftock had added 
one more laurel to his’ fame, by 
giving the world a regular trag- 
edy. 


a> O11 Oh BP Oionc— 
A PREPARATION for rendering Woop lefs combuttible. 


Tranflated from Journal G@conomique. 


XPERIENCE fufficiently 
proves, that dry wood flames 

in the fire, and that one kind of 
wood burns fooner than another. 
Tle more oily parts there are in 
wood, the more its pores are open ; 
and the more they are fhut within, 
the fire muft act with more force to 
diffolve it. The oil nowurithes the 
fire, and the air contained in the 
pores of the wood, augments the 
feparation and dilatation of the 
parts, which keep the matter of the 
wood together, or furmounts and 
deftroys the attraction by which 
the particles of the wood cohere. 
We know there is in nature, a 
quantity of falts, which do not 
kindle in the fire, doubtlefs, becaufe 
they do not contain oil, which 
ferves as match in natural bodies. 
Among thefe falts may be reckon- 
ed alum, which being heated, rifes 
up ina kind of a bliller, occafion- 


ed by the phlegni and air; but 
this inftantly finks into a dry and 
calcined matter, which will not 
confiime in the fire. . Wherefore 
fuch an incombutftible falt, being in- 
finuated into the little corners, and 
concealed pores of the wood, foas 
to drive out all the air, which they 
formerly contained ; the fire can no 
longer at upon thé oily particles 
of the wood, thus preferved by the 
falt which lines their receptacles. 
Befides, we know that dry wood 
receives a quantity of water in its 
pores, and that fait put in water, 
melts and diffolves, until the water 
is perfectly impregnated with tt. 
Hence it is evident, that when dry 
wood is fteeped in water thus im 
pregnated, the particles of the falt 
mult penetrate into the imall in- 
teritices, and concealed pores of the 
wood. Now, if the falt in quel 
on is naturally 


incombultible, 
when 
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when the water is dried up, the 


-wood mutt refift the fire, on ac- 
count of the faline particles with 
which it is lined, contequently be- 
come lefs combuttible. 

; .This fat is confirmed by «the 
following proof. The people that 
-worked in an alum mine, threw in- 
to the fire feveral pieces of old tubs, 
and other veilels which had been 
much uied in boiling alum; but 
thefe fragments of wood, being 
penetrated with alum, would by no 
means take fire, although they were 
left a long time among other com- 
buftibles. The force of an over- 
heat, however, confumed them at 
jaft; but they never kindled into 
flame. 

From what has been faid, it is 
ealy to comprehend the caufe of 
this incombuiftibility. It. is evident, 
for the fame reafon, that if the pores 
of the wood were occupied by other 
falts of the fame nature with that 
of alurn, the effect of the flame upon 
it would be lefs, and the diffolution 
rendered {till more difficult. This 
perfectly agrees with what has been 
advanced by a great naturalilt, who 
pretends, thac if feveral incombufti- 
ble falts, fuch as fea falt, vitriol and 


alum mixed together, be diflolved 
in water, any fort of wood boiled in 
that water, will acquire from it the 
virtue of preferving itfelf againft the 
action of fire. 

This method would, doubtlefs, 
be of great advantage, could it be 
prafifed upon timber for carpen. 
ters’ work; and perhaps it will be 
one day brought to fuch perfec. 
tion. But, in the mean time, it 
may be advantageoufly. ufed, in 
preparing wood for inlaying cabi- 
nets, and wainfcoating apartments; 
thus preventing fuch fatal fires as 
have been more than once occa- 
fioned by a fimple communication 
of the fire in the chimney, with the 
board that was nearelt it. This 
preparation may likewile be ufed 
upon wooden infruments that ap- 
proach the fire, fuch as oven-forks, 
fhovels, &c, efpecially in remote 
places, where it is not eafy to find 
others, when thofe which people 
have, are fiddenly damaged or 
rendered ufelefs by the fire. Ina 
word, workmen may, by means of 
this water, make fevetal curious 
improvements, as the falts will in- 
fallibly communicate to the wood, 
a folidity which nature has refufed. 
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The MEMORIALIST. No. VIII 


SERVILE imitation of the 

fentiments and manners of 
great men is an unworthy feature in 
the character of a rational being. 
Yet nothing is more common than 
to behold men implicitly believing 
whatever their favourite author ad- 
vances. Such petfons have no o- 
pinions of their own, they are guid: 
ed merely by the fentiments of oth- 
ers. Thefe camelian-like gentle- 
men would do well to confider 
whether they are not in danger of 


having the foundnefs of their un- 
derftandings, or the purity of their 
hearts called in queftion by the 
world. But it has been faid that a 
man mult pay a deference to the o- 
pinions of others, and therefore 
muft conform his outward appear- 
ance to the company among whom 
he refides. Is hypocrify then to be 
defended, nay encouraged, before 
Wwe can be admitted into the fociety 
of mankind ?—Muft every noble 


principle of the human heart be de- 
bal> 
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bafed and proftrated at the fhrine 
of impiety ? Is the world then a 
ma{querade, where every man mutt 
aflume fome feigned character, and 
virtue wear the foul mark of decep- 
tion ® Hecertainly is an objeé& of 
pity or contempt, who can maintain 
fuch fentiments as théfe for a mo- 
ment. Let us then throw afide 


this diffimulation, and appear to the 


world as we feally are, fo that our 
minds may be read in our counte- 
nances !—It is impoflible to con- 
ceive what mifchief is occafioned by 
a great man’s affecting a fingular- 
ity of opinion or deportment. The 
foibles of eminent chara¢ters are as 
frequently imitated as their virtues. 
Thus a young fprig of Parnaflus, 
who cannot attain the flowing ele- 
gance of Pope, will at leaft ape all 
the defe&s of that excellent author. 
He will fit in company with an air 
of referve, and affeét an abfence of 
mind. If he fpeaks, which is very 
feldom, his words drop from his 
lips with fo much caution and flow- 
nefs, that one would imagine that 
he fpoke by beating time, as the 
mufician does when he fings. But 
the caufe of his filence is eafily ac- 
counted for. If he were to con- 
verfe freely on fudje&s, the decep- 
tion would be immediately feen 
through, and the jackdaw would be 
ftript of the tinfeled plumage that 
he has borrowed. How ridiculous 
is this affectation !—Though we de- 
rive pleafure from obferving a ba- 
boon mimic the aétions of a man, 
yet it is always mingled with a fe- 
cret degree of contempt. In the 
fame manner, though a man of 
knowledge may admire the dexter- 
ity thata literary fop will exhibit in 
order to impofe on the underfland- 
ings of mankind, yet he always a- 
voids his company with deteflation. 
From hence redultsamof important 
rule, that every man of literature 
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ought to appear as he really is, and 
if he has any fingularities in his de- 
portment, to diveft himfelf of them. 
_ Another propenfity in the com. 
pofition of fome men, and which 
equally merits the lafh of cvenfure, 
is that of plagiarifm. This evi} 
fprings from the fame fource with 
the former. When quotations are 
made frem authors, without giving 
them credit, it is nothing lefs than 
literary theft. A plagiarift ac- 
knowledges the fuperiority of his 
author, by tranfcribing his ideas, 
and at the fame time virtually con- 
feffes his own meannefs, by not re- 
ferring his readerito the true fource 
of his information. It mutt be con- 
fefled, that in the prefent day, when 
every topic is almoft exhautted, 
when the whole univerfe of fcience 
has been tambled through for new 
materials, it is almoft impoiflible to 
write any thing original. Recourf 
mutt then be had to authors ; but 
it is one thing to improve and en- 
large on their ideas, and quite a- 
nother to filch their very expreflions 
and adopt them as our own. In- 
deed I cannot exprefs myfelf better 
on this head, than in the words of 
the celebrated Peter Pindar— 
* | do not blame thy borrowing a hint, 
For to be plain, there’s nothing in’t ; 

Theman who {corns to do it is a log— 
An cye, an car, a tail, or nofe, 
Where modefty one might fuppofe, 

But z ds you muft not fimuggle the 

whole dog.” 





But I have heard thefe plagiarifts 
contend, that if they borrowed from 
an author his ideas, and varied a 
little his manner of expredlion, they 
might juftly claim his fentiments as 
theirown. Certainly then the great- 
eft dunce in literature might write 
an effay on the human underttand- 
ing equivalent to Mr. Locke. He 
has only to iit down and to 
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Mr. Locke’s ideas with a few tri- 
fing variations, and’ his -defign is 
accumplifhed. Here then ovr 
fpruce author might come forward 
on the public : ftage,, with unbluth- 
ing front, and tear the laurel of ap- 
plaufe from the brows of one of the 
g.eateft. men that ever exilted.— 
Sometimes it has been held that a 
tran{mutation of property will alter 
the nature of the thing itated, and 
give the felon a legal right to it, 
but this do¢trine will hardly be al- 
lowed in this country. I would 
therefore caution thefe gentlemen, 
‘and advife them not to be fo extrav- 
agant as to believe that merely be- 
caufe they copy the fentiments, and 
vary the words of an author they 
gan derive any applaufe or emolu- 
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ment. The man who fteals a purfe 
of guineas, and converts. them: into 
dollars; is fill an highwaymanh.— 
Genius never will ftoop to fuch fer- 
vile umitation. Bold and original 
fhe gazes on the fun ; catchcs the 
fpark of infniration, and. wins her 
way with the wing of aneagle. A 
certain noble pride, the offspring of 
a well inftructed mind, forbids her 
to ftoop and follow the courfe of 
her predeceflors. Whenever fhe 
lights, fhe throws a luftre around 
her. - Grace and dignity attend her 
movements. By thefe marks a 
man of brilliant intellects may be 
known, while thofe of low and gro- 
veling capacities may be detected 
by their flavith imitation. 


<> IDI OGS OKO 10 —— 


Cusroms and Manners of different Nations. 


[THERE is not any place in the 

world, where there is a great- 
er medley than there is in the pre- 
fidency of Bombay... This region 
being conveniently fitwated, not 
only for commerce by fea with all 
maritime nations, but alfe for com- 
munication by land, with the Per- 
flan empire ; part of which having 
been conquered by Timur-Beg, is 
now a part of the Mogul Empire. 
Here, befides Europeans of all 
countries, you meet with Turks, 
Perfians, Arabians, Armenians, a 
mixed race, the vileft of their fpe- 
cies, edeicended from the Portu- 
guefe, and the outcafts from the 
Gentoo religion, &c. The Turks 
that refort to this place on ac- 
couut of trade, are, like the reft of 
their countrymen, ftately, grave, 
and referved ; and honeft in their 
dealings, though merchants. The 
Perfians are more gay, lively, and 
convertible, but I would truft lefs to 
their honefty in matters of trade, 





than I would to the faturnine 
Turks. The Arabians are all life 
and fire, and when they treat with 
you on any fubje&t, will make you 
a fine oration in flowing numbers, 
and a mufical cadence; but they 
are the moft difhoneR of all. The 
Armenians are generally handfome 
in their features, mild in their tem. 
pers, and in their nature kind and 
beneficent. They are a kind of 
Chriltians, and an honour to that 
fest. ‘The Turks and Perfians are, 
for the moft part, ftout-bodied men; 
but the Arabians are of a fmaller 
ftature, and flender : yet thefe lad 
are accounted the beft foldiers. I 
have been a witnefs to their agility, 
and I am told their courage is e¢- 
qual to their aétivity. I faw a 


kind of war pantomime between 
three Perfians and three Arabs: 
they naturally fought in pairs, 
The Perfians kept their ground, 
and warded off the blows that were 
aimed at them in the belt — 
they 
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they could. The Arabians, on the 
contrary, when a ftroke was aimed 
at them, f{prung up in. the air to 
an incredible height, and inftantly 
made an attack on their antago- 
nilts. In the mean time, both Per- 
fians and Arabs were finging, or 
rather muttering fome fentences 
which I did not underftand. The 
Pe: tans, I. was told were finging 


the exploits of SSuau-Naprr, and 


the Arabs were invoking the affilt- 
ance of their prophet. 

There is a race of mortals in this 
country, that they call Cafres, that 
are flaves to every other tribe: they 
have black woolly hair, and came 
originally from. Cafraya, in the 
fouth promontory.of Africa. L.cone 
verie fometimes with thefe poor dev- 
ils ; for I think that the opinions 
and fentiments of all men, howev- 


er abject their fate, deferve atten- 


tion. Theytell me that the Afs-r 


mans are better mafters than the - 


Chriftian mans, They are fenfible of 
their inferiority in education, at 
lea(t, if not innature,to Moors, Hin- 
doos, andChriftians ; and feem con- 
tented with their fituation. Theyare 
fo habituated to flavery, that lam 
perfuaded they have loft all defire 
of freedom ; and that they are hap- 
pier in the fervice of a good matter, 
who is their protector and their 
god, than they would be in a ftate 
of independence : in the fame man- 
ner that a dog would leave the 
greatelt abundance of food in a 
defert, and joyfully perform with 
his owner, even though he fhould 
fometimes beat him, a long and 
tedious journey, fubjected to the 
pain of hunger and of thirft. 

The natives of this country are 
more flim and generally of a fhort- 
er ftature, than Europeans. It is 
a curtous fight, to fee their children 
running about naked, and fpeak- 
ing by the time they are half a 
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year old. I was aftonifhed to be, 
faluted by thefe little figures, who, 
after giving me the /alam, putting. 
their hands to their foreheads, and. 
bowing to the very ground, would 
afl for fomething : for all the:chil- 
dren of.the lower cafts are great 
beggars ; and they go ftark naked 
until they are nearly arrived at the 
age of puberty. Their mental fac- 
ulties, as well as their bodily pow- 
ers, arrive much fooner at matu- 
rity than thofe of Europeans do’: 
yet, it isnot true, as is commonly 
believed, that they fooner decay. 
Eaftern luxury, which effects novel. 
ty only. in the zenana, feeks for new 
wives, and, foon difcards the old: 
but many fine women are deferted 
in this manner ; and in generalahe 
women of thirty or forty in this 
country, are as well favoured as 
womea of thatage in Europe. A 
native of India, who confiders 2 
woman merely as. an infirument of 
pleafure, would be. infinitely fur- 
prifed at. the condefcenfion of a 
good hale man of fixty walking with 
a wife ofhupwards of fifty, hanging 
on his arm, 

Children.are alltaught reading 
and arithmetic in the open air. 
They learn to diftinguifh the let- 
ters, and the figures they ufe in 
ther arithmetic (which I have been 
told, is a kind of Algebra) by 
forming them with their own 
hands, either in the fand. or ot 
boards. 

Marriages are contracted by boys 
and girls, and confummated as foon 
as they arrive at puberty ; thats, 
when the men are thirteen years of 
age, and the women nine or ten. 
The marriage ceremony. is per 
formed three times ; once when 
the couple are mere infants ; a fec- 
ond time, when the gentleman may 
be about eight or nine years old, 
and the lady five or fix; and the 
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third and laft time at the age I have 


already fpecified. Between the 
firft and fecond marriage ceremo- 
nies, the young couple are allowed 
to fec each other: they run about 
and play together as other children 
do ; and knowing they ate deftined 
for each other, commonly con- 
ceive, even at that early period, a 
mutual affection. But after the 
fecond time of marriage ; they are 
feparated from each other; the 
bride, efpecially if the be a perfon 
of condition, being fhut up in the 
women’s apartment until the hap- 
py day of the third and laft cere- 
mony, when the prieft fprinkles on 
the bride and bridegroom abuh- 
dance of rice, as an emblem of 
truitfulnefs. 

Thefe early contraéts are undoubt- 
edly well calculated to infpire the 
parties with a mutual and lafting 
affection. The earlieft part of life 
is in every country the happiett ; 
and every objett is pleafing that re- 
calls to the imagination that blef- 
fed period. The ductile minds of 
the infant lovers are eafily twined 
into one ; and the happieit time cf 
their life is aflociated with the fweet 
remembrance of their early connec- 
tion. It is not fo with your brides 
and bridegrooms of thirty, forty, 
and fifty : they have had previous 


attachments ; the beft part of life 
is pait before their union, perhaps, 
before they ever faw each other. 

I had once the honour to be pre- 
fent at the wedding of a Persex of 
good condition. Of this I fhall 
give you a minute defcription. Im- 
portant matters you will find in 
the writings of grave hiftorians : 
what I fhall relate, will be fuch tri- 
fling circumftances as are below 
the notice of thofe perfonages, but 
which, neverthelefs, curiofity might 
with to know. 

In Hindoftan, the expenfe af 
clothes is almoft nothing; and 
that of food, firing and lodging, te 
the natives I mean, very rifling. 
The Hindoos are not addicted to 
any expefifive vices, their paffions 
and defires being gentle and mode- 
rate. Yet they are frugal and in- 
cuftrious, and as eager to amafs 
riches as any of the natives of Eu- 
rope. A Jew, a Dutchman, or a 
Scotch pedlar, is not more attentive 
to profit and lofs. What is the 
reafon of this? They are lovers of 
fplendor and magnificence in every 
thing, but particularly in what re- 
lates to their women. It is in their 
harams, but efpecially on occafion 
of their marriages, that they pour 
forth the collected treafures of may 
ny indultrious years. 
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Thee INVESTIGATOR. No. VII. 


“ Non ignara mali, miferis fuccurrere difco.”——vire. x 1. 


O drop a tear over the manes 

of virtue ; to wait with 
trembling anxiety around the bed 
of ficknefs; is the lot of fympa- 
thetic benevolence, and divine hu- 
manity. When the laft tyrant 
holds conflié& with apoftacy, and 
the records of tranfgreffion are too 


vifible to pafs unnofieed ; we are 
Vol. VST. & 





too apt to forfake the dying wretch 
unfolaced and unpitied. It is then 
that our aid is more than ever re- 
quired ; then fhould: the exertion 
of the man and chriftian be doub- 
ly confpicuous : every feeling, ene 
livened, fhould be exerted to com- 
fort and reform: the terrors of 


death fhould be fo far removed, as 
not 
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Dlifsful, or wretched hereafter. If 
the benevolent chriftian attends 
him, by all-fecuring faith, reafon 
and religion, he opens a path to 
forgiveneis : thereby, the fword, 
which guarded the entrance of 
paradiie is replaced in its fecabbard, 
and the new Jerujalem brightens 
on the traveller. More blifsful is 
the progrefs and profpect of thofe, 
who have long walked in the way 
of divine virtue ; they with the eye 
of vifion enjoy happinefs internal 
and unutterable ; partake of bleif- 
ednefs below, and walk with God 
on earth. , 

The thoughts of fuch participa- 
tion were enough to awaken the 
dormant mind, and urge to the 
practice of all the moral, iocial, and 
relative virtues, 

But that religion confifts in rigid 
aufterity has been the belief of 
many ; nor would they fuffer them- 
felves to confide in any contrary 
mode of condu&. This in a great 
meafure creates a diftafte in the 
minds of the young and the gay. It 
keeps morality at a forbidding dif 
tance, and rather tends to awaken 
than advance the caufe of chrift- 
ianity. And now we are told that 
gloomy fuperiftition, like the morn- 
ing vapor, recedes from the pierc- 
ing rays of religious improvement, 
and the penetrating eye of modern 
philofophy. 

It is true, the times are changed, 
and religion, like the coats of the 
three brothers, (fpoken of in the 
tale of the Tub) is greatly altered 
from its ancient fimplicity. The 
gaudy appendages are not only 
deftroyed, but in taking off the 
trimmings the nap is molt fhocking- 
defaced, 


me elig 
In ipeaking of religion, (as an 
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not to cloud with horror the a- 
wakened mind ; every thought is 
then in equilibrio, as it refpedcts a 


approximate) we introduce benev- 
olence and its fifter humanity. 
They are the nobleft companions 
of the foul, and the brighte{t orna- 
ments of the character ; teaching 
man to feel for man, pointing out 
the duties neceflary for fociety and 
fellowfhip, and guiding the arm of 
ftrength to the fupport of weaknefs. 
To fuccour thofe in diftrefs and af- 
fliGion ; to mitigate the wants of 
the poor and direct the unthought- 
ful; are offices belonging to hu- 
manity and benevolence. When 
life’s lamp glimmers, and the rofy 
cheek turns to a ghaftly pale: to 
behold a companion with anxious 
eye, and trembling hand watching 
each change of pulfe, feeling al- 
moft alike with us the increafing 
malady, is a fight grateful to the 
foul and facred to fympatheti¢ 
benevolence and divine humanity. 
_ Poor Eliza! fhe is gone” faid 
Alphere—the tear ftealing down 
his manly cheek, as he ipake.— 
«| knew her, but, alas !—mutit 
know her no more.—her lambs 
bleat around her cottage—her lit- 
tle dog lays on the fod which cov- 
ersher: his cries are echoed from 
the foreft, and the village is fad. 
—the ftream is no longer delight- 
ful—the flowers of her garden are 
faded ;—and the {weet iinging bird 
who received his food from her 
hand, hops mournful by her door. 
Alas! whither fhall { go to divelt 
me of the gloom and wretchednels, 
which preiles hard upon me? If 
I feek the plain, veltiges of Eliza 
prefent themfelves betore me :-— 
there fhe trod, and on that rock the 
watched her tender charge :—to 
that brook fhe led them, and under 
this fhade they flept at fultry noon. 
« The foft founding lute is heard 
no more. The moonlight dance 


is over, and the weary thepherds re- 
tire to reft without thofe innocent 
picalures, 
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pleafures, which delighted their 
hearts and gave a zeit to life. — 
Her aged parents unable to fupport 
the fhock have yielded to the ruth- 
Jefs hand of fate. Their bodies lie 
mingling with her’s, and one rough 
ftone points out the facred, fpot. 
There the villagers duteoufly meet 
—fhed the warm tears of real 
grief, and deck the fod with the 
richeft flowers of the valley.” 
Kliza was a fhepherdefs, efteem- 
ed and beloved by all that knew 
her, ofa difpofition fweet and affa- 
ble : a mind rich by nature, and 
not unaflifted by art. Her addrefs 
was amiable and engaging, and 
her perfon fuch as a cognoifleur 
would willingly approve. Such 
was Eliza, the joy and delight of 
the village. Many were her fui- 
tors; but Collin alone was the 
companion of her heart. ‘The no- 


blenefs of his mind, the cafe of his 
manners, and the elegance of his 
form were inducements fufficient 
to enamour Eliza. She loved 
him, and felt her fate too ftrongly 
linked with his, to withhold an a- 
vowal of her paifion. Collin’s hap- 
pinefs depended on a return of af, 
feGion. He had known the power 
of grief, and the effect of difap- 
pointment. The frowns of fortune 
were to be borne in bufinefs, but 
notinlove. They were defigned 
for each other, and mutual in ef- 
teem. Blifs dawned upon them, 
and delufive hope darted a peace- 
ful, pleafing ray down the horri- 
zon of their exiftence; but—I 
would that ye had not tears, then 
would I proceed ; yet having tears, 
which mark you as children of be- 


nevolence and humanity, I defift. 


from relating the cataftrophe. 


82923) EEE (QO 
House of Correction in Barcelona. 


From Townfend’s Travels in Spain. 


HERE is one houfe of cor- 
rection which is too remark- 

able to be pafied over in filence. It 
embraces two objects ; the firft is 
the reformation of proftitutes and 
female thieves ; the fecond the cor- 
rection of women who fail in their 
obligation to their hufbands ; and 
of thofe who either negle@t or dif- 
grace their families. The houfe 
for thefe purpofes being divided in- 
to diftin& portions, without any 
communication between them, the 
one is called real cafa degalera, and 
the other real eafa de correccion. For 
each of thofe who are fhut up in 
the former the king allows feven 
derniers to purchafe eighteen 
ounces of bread, and nine derniers, 
which is nearly one penny fterling, 
to procure meat. The fund for 
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this fund the women are obliged to 
work as long as they can fee. By 
their labor they earn about five 
fhillings a month, half of which 
they have for themfelves, whilft, 


of the other half the Alcayde, or. 


governor, has one eighteenth to 
ftimulate his attention to his duty. 
Thefe women, working thus from 
light to light, would earn much 
more were it not for the multituds 
of holy days. ‘The ladies, who de- 
ferve more fevere correétion than 
their hufbands, fathers, or other re- 
lations can properly adminilter, 
are confined by the magiftrates for 
aterm proportioned to their of- 
fences in this royal mantioa, or cala 
real de correccion. ‘The relation at 
whofe fuit they are taken into cut. 
tody pays three fueldos, or 0 M 
pence half penny per day for their 
maintenance 5 
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maintenance ; and with this fcan- 
ty provifion they muft be content- 
ed. Here they are compelled to 
work, and the produce of ‘their la- 
bor is depofited for them till the 
time of their confinement is expir- 
ed. The whole building will con- 
tain five hundred women ; but at 
prefent * there are only one hun- 
dred and thirteen. Among thefe 
are fome ladies of condition, who 
are fuppofed to be vifiting fome 
diftant friends. Here they receive 
bodily correétion when it is judged 
neceflary for their reformation. 
This eftablifhment is under the dis 
rection and government of the Re- 
gente de la audiencia, afiited by the 
two fenior criminal judges with 
the alcayde and his attendants. 
* April, 1786, 35 
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One of thefe judges conducted me 
through the feveral apartments, and 
from him.I received my informa- 
tion. Among other particulars, he 
told me that they had then under 
difcipline a lady of fathion, accufed 
of drunkennefs, and of being im- 
prudent in her conduct. As fhe 
was a widow, the party accufing 
was her brother in law, the mar- 
quis of 
The judges of the court are uni- 
verfally acknowledged to be men 
of probity, and worthy of the high 
degree of confidence thus placed in 
them. One of them, Don Francifco 
de Zamora, to whom I am indebted 
for the moft polite attentions, is 2 
gentleman of indefatigable applica- 
tion and of univerfal knowledge. 
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A Parapbrafe on fome parts of the book of Fob.—-8vo. Hall print, 39 p. 


HE book of Job, remarkable 

for its venerable antiquity, 

has been admired in every age, and 
by writers of the firft rank in genius, 
tafte, and learning, for its majefty 
and fublimity, the harmony of its 
poetry, and the perfection of its 
defign. “ It excels, fays Mr. Scott, 
in concifenefs, force, and fullnefs of 
expreflion, in matterly painting 
both of the violent and tender paf- 
fions, in moving reprefentations of 
human life, great powers of deicrip- 
tion, and the noble fimplicity of its 
theology and ethics.”"—-To give 
therefore, a metrical verfion which 
will bear comparifon with the mag- 
nificence of the original, or even 
with the correct fimpliciry of our 
common tranflation, muft require 
all the ikill, and exercife all the ge- 
nius, of one who is “ matter of the 
force, varicty, and fweetnefs of 
Enghih numbers.” —The author of 
the prefent paraphrafe muft have 


felt all thefe difficulties. And 

though his verfion falls far below 

the precifion and neatnefs of Dr. 

Young’s, and the correétnefs and 

harmony of Mr. Scott’s, it poffef- 

fes contiderable merit and fome 

beauties. | 

A few quotations muf juftify 

our acknowledgment of its worth. 

And our readers may be affured 

that the followingare its moft prom- 

inent beauties. 

The accufer then—* Doth Job ferve God 
for nought ?” 

“ Dearly indeed is his obedience bought. 

How highly blef{! Each produce of the 
field 

Is his! what herds, what large increal¢ 
they yield! 

His houfe thou guardeft and deft richly 
feed ; 

But let him know the wretchednefs of 
need ; 

H's pride, if but bereavements, once abaie, 

Thy Job will curfe his Maker to his face.”” 

Job’s defcription of the tranquil- 
ity hemight have found in the grave 
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js expreffed in fmooth verfification. 

For now I might have flumber’d with the 
juft, [duft ; 

Where kings and flaves partake an equal 

Where al] the wicked are farbid to reign; 

And where th’ opprefled poor no more 

'  cemplain : 

Where groaning pris’ners finda fullredeafe; 

And men no longer are at war with 
peace. 

I might, unconfcious of all human woes, 

With princes of renown have had repofe, 

Whofe palaces, while feveral ages roll’d, 

Shone brightly with aceumulated gold ; 

Whofe arts, with cities, grac’d the unlove- 
ly wild ; 

Made defolation glad, and horror mild. 

Oran abortive outcaft, I might relt, 

In all the quiet of oblivion bleit. 

The following expoftulation is 


happily expreffed. 
* Shall mortal man, than God be call'd 
more juft? {truft ? 


And purer, than the world’s almighty 
Seraphs immaculate, thofe fons of light, 
Are fullied and polluted in his fight. 
Compar’d with him,thcir beauty is a ftain; 
Their wifdom folly their importance vain. 
What then is man? whofe houfe is brit- 
tle clay, yt 

Built on the duft, and to the moth a prey. 
How frail, how tranfitory, is his frame ? 
How, in a moment, perifhes his name ?” 


Job fays of the remarks of his 
friends, 


— 





“the kindnefs you profefs 
Adds only difappointment to diftrefs.”’ 
* Wellchofen words are forcible to move; 
But what do your weak arguings re- 
reprove.” 
Defcribing his agonies he fays, 
% Each nerve 1s torture, and a pang cach 
pulfe.” 
His friends are warm in their 
debates. 
“ They move him in the almighty fill 
to tru‘t, 
Whofe acts of penalty are ever juft, 
With penitence his trefpafs to declare, 
And pour his fpirit in the zeal of prayer.” 
Our author introduces, in page 
34, a defcription of the ant from the 
6th chapter of Proverbs. 
Go tothe ant ; learn of its ways, be wife: 
It carly heaps its ftores, left want furprize. 
Sicill'd in the various year, the prefcient 
lage, [rage ; 
Beholds the -Sammer chill’d in winter's 
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Survey its arts ; in each partition'd cell, 
Economy and plenty deign to dwell. 
And he refers to the fame infe& 
in another place where the Deity is 
ss his extenfive goodnefs. 
With equal eye on exmits who look down, 
And raptured feraphs who furround my 
throne.” 
Though the infect is neyer once 
mentioned ip the original, 
The Almighty enquires of the 
felf-commending fufferer— 
Am I indebted for the gifts 1 own ? 
Behold what ever lives, is mine alon® 
Where’er the zephyr breathes, or poe 
fhower [flower 
The parched meadow glads ; or fragrant 
Prefumes the plain; where’er the orient | 
dew {hue ; 
Adorns with pearl each fweetly bluthing 
Where’er the fruitage fhoots, or loaded 
tree, {from me. 
All breathe, rejoice, perfume, and blufh 


But there are fome confpicucus 
faults—Many of the chimes are 
harfh : and the verfitication is not 
in general f{pirited or fmooth. Some 
of the epithets are incongruous and 
fome ridiculous. 

_ We find fuch rhymes as alone, 
erown ; fhoot, lot; league, plague 5 
been, men; woes, loofe; reproach’d, 
vouch’d ; mafs, grace ; Sc. and airs 
war, and year ; are made to chime 
together. Inpage 1ft,“echoing hills” 
are reprefented as jocundly braying, 
and camels as fmoking beneath their 
tafks. The field is faid to difplay 
an argent pomp ;” and the fun is de- 
{cribed in page 27, as moving on 
‘his argent way.”’ Branches are de- 
{cribed page 18, gayly blooming with 


fruit. 


The piteous friend to mifery yields relief, 
His counfel fdindjes hope and guenches, 
grief.” 
Job’s paflion [p. 24] is faid to be 
“ of limit loofe.” We read in p. 30, 
of ** the fervour of inclement day 5" 
and of the horfe, in p. 35, that 
“ His eye on proftrate hofts already paws.” 
The editor appears to be igno- 
rant that an edition of this poem 
; ws 
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was publifhed in Bofton by I. Tho- 
mas in 1773. The prefent, to be 
fure, is very confiderably enlarged ; 
but would have been benefited by a 
comparifon with the other, which 
was probably prepared. by the au- 
thor himfelf for the prefs, and print- 


‘ed under his own infpection. 


For the fate of the author we feel 
the moft fenfible regret. It has 
but too frequently been the lot of 

enius. 

‘The preface of the work we have 
been examining contains the follow- 
ing affecting biographical fketch. 

“The author of the following 
pages was born in Charlcltown, 
Maffachufetts, Q&ober 23, 1749.— 
He carly difcovered..a tafte for 
books, and a genius for the fciences. 


While at the public {chool in his 


native town, fo fingnlar was his 
progrefs in the rudiments of knowl- 
edge there taught, that he attracted 
the particular notice of his matter ; 
who often, and with earneftnefs, 
urged his ailectionate father to give 
him a collegiate education. His 
father confented, and our author ac- 
cordingly, having pafled through 
the ufual preparatory ftudies, was 
admitted a member of the college 
at Princetown, in New-Jerfey, in 
thie year 1764, of which the Rev. 
Doétor Samuel Finley was then 
prefident. He pafled the cuftoma- 
ry period at college with great rep- 
utation to himfelf, and received its 
firt honors in 1768. The three 
fucceeding years after he left col- 
Jege, he {pent in teaching {chools 
in fome part of New-Jerfey, and in 
New-York. His abilities foon drew 
the attention of the governors of 
the college ; and a vacancy hap- 
pening in one of the tutorfhips, and 
in the office of profeffor of math- 
ematicks, he was elected to fill it. 
Here he continued in the difcharge 


of the duties of his office, refped, 
ed and beloved by his pupils, and 
e{teemed by his acquaintance, till 
the year 1774, when, in confe. 
quence of too clofe and intenfe ap. 
plication to his ftudies, a diforgan- 
ization of his intellectual powers en. 


fued, and his reafon forfook him 


at the early age of twenty-four 
years. From that time to the pre- 
fent, he has continued an affecting, 
living monument to parents and 
near connections, to be cautious 
how they place their affections too 
ardently on a promifing child or 
brother ; or fuffer their hopes to be 
too much elevated, when brilliant 
talents appear to, tempt them. 
Suddenly, as in this initance, may. 
their complacent love be changed 
into affeionate pity, and their fair- 
eft profpects fucceeded with hope- 
lefs difappointment. 

“ Previous to this melancholy pe- 
riod, which deprived the literary 
world of a bright and increafing or- 
nament, and a tender parent and, 
numerous connexions of their pleaf- 
ing hope, our author had written 
the following “ paraphrafe on fome 
parts of the book of job.” From, 
the appearance of the manufcript, 
it is evidently an unfinifhed work. 
The author probably wrote it for 
his own amufement ; and if he con- 
templated its future publication, he 
doubtlefS intended to correét, polifh 
and perfect it in maturer life. We 
have to regret that it could not 
have the finithing ftroke of his once 
fkilful hand. 

“It is now made public at the ear- 
neft defire, and for the ufe of his 
numerous relations and friends, as 
a memorial of what the author 
once was, and to preferve the re- 
mains of a noble genius—now in 
ruins.” 
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INDEPENDENCE—1795. 
ESTIVE bands, with garlands crown’d! 

Come pufh the nectar’d goblet round, 

While matrons grave, and virgins gay, 
Adorn the triumphs of the day— * 
And, pleas’d the mazy dance to lead, 
Trip lightly o’er the dafied mead : 

Let cannons rock the wond’ring earth, 
And thund’ring, fpcak a nation’s birth! 
Now let the flag of Freedom fly— 

Now crown, once more, the goblet high; 
We toak Columbia’s favorite fon— 

The great, the gallant WasuiNcTon. 

Nor arms alone our honors claim; 

We mvch refpect the Statefman’s name ; 
Sages whofe lore the age improv'd, 

By men rever’d by Heaven belov’d, 

To civic worth libations pay, 

And quaff the enliv’ning draught to Jay. 
Now fill the bow! with mildeft wine, 
And round the brim freth rofes twine ; 
Lydian flutes, and Doric reeds, 

Shall found the gentle conqueror’s deeds; 
And, while rich odours fill the air, 

We toaft Columbia’s virtuous Bair. 


Vive la Republique. 


—_—- 








Ope to NoncnALance, 


T° thee, the Wretched’s only friend ! 

My trembling foul I bring ; 

ts griefs, its cares, it flies to hide 
Beneath thy fhelt’ring wing. 

@! to its prayer, by torture penn’d, 
Its long-loft peace reftore ; 

Nor bitter Difappoitment’s pangs 
Permit it to deplore. 


Thy facred rod to me exténd, 
Which dipt in Lethe’s ftream, 

Has power to make each anguith patt 
Appear but as a dream. 

Then even Friendthip’s laws betray’d, 
My fober foul thal! view 

With refignation calm ; nor with, 
That e'sr my kisyds were truc. 





Then fhall my peaceful bofom, late 
By jealous pailions rent, 
Expecting, hoping, only eafe, 
With cafe enjoy content, 


And thofe for whom thefe lines I write, 
Whom late Lloved fo well, 

Whofe faith eftrang’d, and cool negle&, 
My broken heart can tell ; 


For them may every joy unite, 
Which flecting days fupply! 

Nor may they, in their happy hours, 
On hope beftow a figh! 


Nor ever mourn a change like mine 
With heart-corroding grief, 

Nor ever form a prayer like mine, 
To give that heart relief! 

While fteel’d by apathy, my foul 
Life’s chequer’d favour meets ; 

Content its bitters to avoid, 
By giving up its fweets. 








To LOVE. 


O CRUEL love! encroaching gueft f 
Leave mydifturb’d tormented breafts 
Return me back my former refit! 
Thou charming anguifh, pleafing pain, 
Give me my long loft peace again ! 
As when I rang’d the live long day, 
O’er verdant fields with flowers made gay g 
When to avoid the {corching heat, 
I hafted to fome cool retreat ; 
Where f{preading trees their branches 
twine, 
1 did on mofly banks recline ; 
I iften’d tothe whifpering breeze, 
That fan’d the gently—bending trees; 
i heard the murm’ring ftream with joy, 
As on its flowery fide I lay ; 
Well pleas’d could hear the feather’é 
throng, 

And to their notes Ijoin’d my fong! 
But all thote pleafures now are o'er, 
Thofe rural fcenes can pleafe no mere; 
Not all the beauties of the fpring, 
Te me alae! repele cam bring; 
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Nor morning walk, nor. noon day bower, 
€an free me from thy tyrant power ; 
Nor cooling breeze delight can yield; 
Nor the gay flow’r—enamel’d field ; 

Nor the hoarfe murmurs of the flood ; 
Nor all the jongfters of the wood! 


To HOPE. 
hen away! fwect hope remain ! 
O! ftay and eafe my heart-felt pain! 

Reliev'd by thee I ceafe to grieve, 
“Tis thou that mak’ft me with to live; 
©! footkhe me with thy cheering fmile, 
Aod all my cruel pains beguile; 
Dry up my tears, my fighs fupprefs; 
And bid me wait for happinefs ; 
Peaceto my {welling botom give— 
But O! I fear thou doft deccive, 
My reafon whifpers, “0! beware 
And carefully avoid the f{nare; 
For hope to love is near ally’d, 
His conftant friend and fureft gnide.” 

"Tis true relief thou do’ft impart, 
Ais@ pour’ foft balm into my heart; 
But fhould thy promifes be vain, 
‘They would bat aggravate my pain; 
If difappeintment fhould deftroy, 
Thofe flattering dreams of coming joy, 
My reafon ftill might vainly plead, 
But want the power to give me aid! 
What then could charm my foul to reft, 
©r calm the tumults in my breaft ? 
—Then come defpair! I'll bear thy fmart, 
And take poffeffion of my heart. 

















ADDRESS to POVERTY. 


O vite tuize facultas 
Obfcure, auguflique lares, O muncra nondum 
Iniellccla Deum. Lucan, 


esau want! thou goddefs of confump- 
tive hue, 

If thou delight to haunt me ftill in view ; 

If till thy prefence muft my fleps attend, 

At leaft continue, as thou art, my friend. 





When wide example bids me be unjuft, 
Falfe to my word, orfaithle{s to my trutt ; 
Bid nie the baneful error, counfell’d, fee, 
And fhun the world to find repofe in thee; 


When vice to wealth would turn my 

partial eye, . 

@r intereft fhut my ear to forrow’s cry; 

Or leading cuftom would my reafon bend 

My foe to flatter, or defert my friend; 

Prefent, kind Poverty, thy temper'd 
flield, 

And be “J me off, unvanguath’d, from the 
field ! 
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If giddy fortune fhould return aga%, 
With all her idle, reftlefs, wanton train; 
Her magic glafs fhould falfe ambition 
hold, ' 

Or avarice bid me put my truftin gold ; 

To my relicf, thou virtuous goddefs, hafte, 

And with thee bring thy fmiling daugh- 
ters chafte, 

Health, liberty, and wifdom ;—fifters 
bright ! 

Whole charms can make the worft con- 
dition light ; 

Beneath the hardeft fate the mind can 
cheer, 

Can heal affection and difarm defpair ; 

In chains, in torments, pleafure can be- 








queath, , ; 
And drefs in {miles the tyrant brow of 
death. 
S ON G 


Lob Mrt. Cibber, in ibe Way to Keep Himn— 
Written by Garrick. 
E fair married dames who fo often de- 
lore, 
That a lover once bleft,is alover no more; 
Attend to my council, nor blufh to be 
taught, 
That prudence maftcherifh, what beauty 
has caught. 
The bloom of your cheek, and the 
glance of your eye, 
Your rofes, and Jilics may make the mca 
figh : 
But sili cial lilies and fighs pafs away, 
nd pailion will die, as your beauties de- 
cay. 
Uie the man that you wed, like your 
fav’rite Guittar, 
Tho’ mufic in both, they are both apt te 
jar; ; 
Now tuneful and foft from a delicate 
touch, 
Not handled too roughly, nor play’d os 
too much. 
The Sparrow and Linnet will feed fron 
your hand; 
Grow tame by your kindnefs,and come at 
command ; 
Exert yr your hufband the fame happy 
cill, 
For hearts, like your birds, may be tam’a 
to your will. 
Be gay and good humour'd, complying 
and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your 
face to your mind ; 
'Tis therethat a wife may herconqueft ime 
prove, 


| And Hymen thal! rivet the fetters of Love, 


dw 
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Leanper to Puirura, 
With bis Miniature, 
yr, yoke, deat nymph the gift I fend, 
Pledge of affection tried and truc! 
O think with kindnefs on the friend 
Whofe pictur’d femblance here you 
view ! 
© take the pledge of love, and keep it. 
In thy foft bofom ra | it reft. 
And when its tender fighs fhall meet it, 
Believe thy abfent lover bicft. dL. 


Hartford, Fune 24. 











O.D &£, 
Prom Rizhardfon's Specimen of Perfian Pestry. 
Hm O Sophitt, hither fly, 
Behold this joy-infpirinig bow!! 
Bright as aruby to the eye, 
How mutt the tafe rejoice the foul! 


| Love's facred myft’ries would you know, 
L.carn them amidft the young, the gay ; 
: Where mitth and wine profufely flow, 

And mind not what the grave ones fay. 





He waftes his time in idle play, 
Who for the griflin fpreads his fnare : 
"Tis vain—no more your nets dilplay, 
You only catch the fleeting air. 


Since Fortune veers with every wind, 
Enjoy the prefent happy hours : 

Lo! the great Father ofmankind 
Was banifh’d Eden’s blifsful bowers. 


Drink then,nor dread the approach of age, 
Nor let fad cares your mirth deftroy ; 
For on this tranfitory ftage 
Think net to tafte perpetual joy. 
The {pring of youth now difappears, 
Why pluck you not Life’s only rofe? 
With virtue mark your future years, 
This earthly feene with honour clofe. 


With generous wine then fill the bowl, 
Swilt, fwift to Jami, Zephyr, fly, 
Tell him that Friendfhip’s flow of foul 
Whilft Hafez lives, thall never die. 








A 8 1 @ 
By Mrs. Robinfon. 
O, figh! go, viewleis herald of my 
breaft, 
And breathe uponthe rofes of his cheek! 
Play reund his brow, with waving ring- 


, lets dreft, 
And whifper, more than timid love 
: dares fpeak, 


Vol. Vib. 13 
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Ah! fteal not near his lips, prefumptuove 


figh; 

Sure fafcination will enthral thee 
there, 

Nor tempt the dear delicious, danger 
ous fnare, 


That lurks about the witchcraft of his eye. 


But te his penfive ear impart my love, 
In murmurs foft, my tender woes relate; 
Teil him, eternal anguifh is thy fate, 

If cold indifference fhould thy tale re- 

prove. 


Then—if he fcorns thee, come, poortrem- 
bling gueft, 
And live the flent tenant of my breaft ? 





——=— 





Bie ibe Massacnusetts MAGAZINE, 
An ELEGY 


To the Memory of General LER. 


sage’ vet’ran chief; now mingled 
with the duft, 
Though deaf alike to -cenfure or to 
praife ; 
And though thy merits in oblivion ruff, 
The mufe one friendly monument 
would raife, 


Thy dogs no more attend thee to the war, 

Or lie around thee in thy humble thed,* 

No more their mafters frugal feaft they 
fhare, 


No more from his own table are they, 
fed.t 


His voice no longer calls them forth to 
lay, 
Whofe tender care their hungry mouth 
fupplied ; 
But moaning fad his lofs and long delay, 
Thefe faithful friends foon pin'd away 
and died. 
Thy name is ftill to every patriot dear 
‘Thy faults were many, but thy virtues 
more, 
Thy facred love of freedom was fincere ; 
And nought but thy warm temper we 
deplore. 
"Twas 
* At his retirement from the army, be indulge 
ed in a file of living peculiar to bimfelf ; adopi- 
ing the mofl rigid economy, and dwelling ina man~ 
fron that more refembled a barn than a boufz. 


+ General Lee evar fo remarkably fond of dogi, 
as to permit them ta follow him into any place ; 
and fometimes they were allowed to fit on @ 6ban 





at the fame table with bim/=lf. 
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‘Twas that*which made thy vet’ran fill . 
forgot, 
Thy warlike ardor and heroic fire, 
‘Tis tnat which ftains thy memory witha 
blot, 
And leaves thy many virtues to expire. 


Yet we can ne'er forget the fervice done, 
In fouthern climes, near Charleftoa’s 
torrid ftrand ;* 
When after, to York-Ifland’s poft you run, 
And turn’d deftruction from the patri- 
ot band.+ 
Thy active {pirit fann’d the noble flame 
From ftate to ftate the godlike ardor 
flew ; 
Each martial bofom kindled at thy name, 
And gladly tock the ficld when led by 
you. 


On Monmouth’s fanguine plain thy laf 
career, 
One ftep—ftill doubtful whether right 
or wrong ; 
in which cr courage fhone yet ftrong 


and clear, 
Calls forth the mufes grief, and ends 
her fong. BLANDULUS. 





* The defence of Sullivan's ifland, which fave 
od the flate of South-Carolina from war for two 
years and an balf afterwards. 

+ He was baftily jeat for from Georgia by 
Congrefs, and arrived at York-ifland juft foon e- 
nough to fave the whole American army from 
¢ firuction. 








Disarrointmenr of PASSION. 


A NUPTIAL ELEGY. 


E golden joys that fir’d my raptut’d 
breaft, 
When Sylvia's eyes the mutual pleafure 
caught ; 
When to her lov'd and loving bofom pref, 
We mingled every foul ditfolving tho’t: 


Where are ye fled ? Ah never to return, 
Though my true heart its priftine pai- 
fon warms 3 
Though in my veins the fame fierce ar- 
dours burn, 
Nor leffen’d are my Sylvia's powerful 
charms : 
Still in her eyes the pointed lightning: 
play, 
_ Stillon her cheeks the living rofes blow; 
la fprightly youth’s unfaded prime fill 
£3y> 
And ftill unmatch'd her bofom’s un- 





feild faow ‘ 


But cold, alas! to love's engaginz arts, 
Each glowing fpark extinguifh'din her 
breaft, 
No more our mecting mutual fires im- 
parts, 
Our days are lifelefs and our nights un- 
bleit. 


Lefs curs’'d the fwain whom Hatred's 


baleful power 
Has drove injurious from affection’s 
feat ; 
Infulted Jove will foffer but his hour, 
And aided by revenge, at laf retreat : 


Far happier he, who droops beneath the 
frown 
Of fcornful beauty’s well-affected pride, 
Hope may befriend, and time his wifhes 
crown, 
To me revenge and hope are both de- 
nied : 


For love, like youth, its tender moments 
pait, 
No force, no art, no accidents reftore ; 
Age and indifference will for ever laft, 
While vainly we their frigid powers 
deplore. 





The FLEA. 
Infcribed to Namby Pamby. Being a ridicule 
on Sound without Senfe. 
ITTLE hind’ rer of my reft, 

Thus I tear thee from my breaft : 
Bofom traitor ! pinching harm ! 
Wounding me, who kept thee warm! 
Through my tkin thou fcatter’ft pains, 
Crimfon'd o'er with cricling ftains. 

Skipping mifchief! fwift as thought‘ 
Sanguine irifect ! art thou caught ? 
Nought avail thy nimble fprings, 
Caus’d perbaps by viewlefs wings : 
Thofe thy teath that cheat our itght, 
Ceafe their titillating bite : 

I, from all thy vengeance freed, 
Safe fhall fleep and ceafe to bleed. 














To FLORELLA. 
By the late DeSer Doddriige. 
YOLEMN courtthip hath oft a fad miz- 
ture of firiie, 

Bur love, my dear giri,adds a relith to life. 

Then of prefent enjoyments let's e’en 
make the b- ft, 

And leave our kind ftars_ te take care of 
the reft. 

Thus the pleafures of life fhall roll rapid- 
ly on, 

While we jeave all the dregs to the Sage 
and the Drone 


aA 
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SONNET to ADVERSITY. 
From the Tablet, @ Belles Lettres paper, printed 
in Bofion. 


Sweet are the ufes of Adverfity.— SHAKE SP. 


EGLECTED nymph! that with un- 
pitied figh, 
Turn’ft thy white cheek to every ftrik- 
ing gale, 
While the bafe crew with wounding 
taunts aflail, . 
And worthlefs wealth averts his wintry 
eye! 


Yet the rich virtues follow in thy train, - 
Thine is compaflion’s tear, fubmiiiion’s 
calm, 
Believing hope, religion’s healing balm, 
And mild philofophy’s inftructive ftrain— 


Thine is the plaintive poet’s touching fong, 
That tunes with melody the chords of 
care, 
Tofmile forgivenefs onthe curelefs wrong, 
And heal the wounded fpirit of defpair. 


Oh, may I ne’er forget thy voice divine 
But blefs the hour that made its precepts 
mine. 
P. 








For the Massacuuserts Macazine. 


A SUMMER’s DAY. 


OW morning comes and o’er the 
mountain clit 
Bluthesthe fun. At firfthis yellow ray 
Trembles. along the wave, ull brighter 
grown 
Glows o'er the vault of all encircling 
heaven. 
Forth let us walk and mount Faucg- 
nick’s height 
To view the beauties of the opening morn, 
Behold yon f{preading pool, around whole 
rin 
The willows hang, which fhaken by the 
breeze, 
Bend their long bows into the gentle 
wave 
As if to fhicld them from the fummer’s 
heat. 
Farin the middle of the filent pool 
The king of day beholds his mimic face, 
Which icems to illume another world be- 
low. 
Now tnra and view yon lofty mountain, 
fhagged 
With briftly pines and ftudded o’er with 
TOCKS : 
A direful fcene! around the mountaia’s 


top 
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Perpetual horror reigns ; while far be 


neath 
With rapid courfe rough Hou/itoonick rolls. 
But when dark night invefts the lazy 
earth 
The ghofts of men accurft are often fcen, 
In folemn pomp to ride the mountaia 
clouds : 
When the lone traveller thither fhapes 
his courfe 
Led by the glimmering meteor’s doubtful 
light. 
Now ae from this and view the 
teeming fields 
Smiling in plenty and with gladnefs 
crowned. 
The paftures clothed in green falute the 
eye; 
The balmy groves waft fragrance to the 
{mell, 
And bending fruit trees greet the admir- 
ing tafte. 
In yonder wood, where lofty pines and 
oaks 
Attract the paffing eye, the feathered race 
On every branch fit twittering {portive 
fongs. 
Uponthe topmoft boughs fecurely build 
Their peaceful nefts, and tend their cal- 
low young. 
Here the fly fportfman hunts the plumy 
tribe, 
And with his polifhed gun ftalks eruel 
round. 
Oft on the bough the fongful rovers fir, 
While fly beneath the hedge the hunter 


creeps ; 

Levels his tube.—Sudden the thunder 
breaks 

And echoes thro’ the grove! From her 
high feat 

Falls the {weet bird and fhuts her eyes in 
death. 

’Tis noon ; the fun fends fourth 2 bright- 


er ray ; 

And fiercely theds intolerable heat— 

A cooling thade the panting cattle feck, 
The gabbling geefe fearch out a ilver 


ftream. 

Now let us in yon bower ourfelves re- 
recline; 

Where zephyrs whifpering in the trees 
above, 

Are anfwered by the purling ream be- 
neath. 


There let us fit aud refit ourfelves a while; 

Nor brave the ardor of the noon-day tur. 

But lo ! the clouds arife and veil the tky ; 

Hoarfe thunders {peak a drizzling fhow- 
er's approach. 


; 
YD wlere ‘- 
me be we 
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Darknefs comes on, the rapid lightnings 
fly. 

The winds arife, the blackening tempeft 
roars. 

With pattering on the leaves, the rain 
defcends. 

But, by degrees, the raging florm fubd- 

fides, 

And once more fhines the fun, his level 
ray 

Strikes the fair dew drops glittering on 
the trees. 


Forth let us walk, more beauty crowns 
the field, 

More fragrance floats on every pafling 
gale. 

But lo! the feathered warblers huth 

their notes 

And fcaree a breeze fighs thro’ the dewy 
srafs ; 

For the ian finks down the weftern tky, 

And flow drawson the difmal thades of 
even. LINUs. 





The FRENCH PEASANT. 


A FABLE. 





HEN things are done, and paft 
recalling, 
*Tis folly then, to fret, to cry. 
Prop up a rotten houfe that’s falling, 
But when it’s down ev’n let it lie. 
O patience! patience ' thou'rt a jewel, 
And like all jewels, hard to find. 
*Mongft all the various men you fee, 
Examine ev'ry mother’s fon ; 
You'll find they all in this agree, 
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Carelefs, he trudg’d along before, 
Singing a Gafcon roundelay, 
Hard by there ran a whimpring 
brook ; 
The road hung fhelving tow’rds 
the brim ; 
The fpiteful wind th’ advantage took; 
Fhe wheel flies up; the onicas 
fwim ; 
The peafant faw his fav'rite ftore, 
At one rude blaft, all puff'd away. 
How wouldan Englith clewn have 
{worn, 
To hear them plump and fee thera 
roll? 
Have curs’d the day that he was 
born, 
And, for an onion, damn’d his 
foul ? 
Our Frenchman acted quite as well, 
He ftopt (and hardly ftopt) his fong ; 
Firft rais’d the bidit from his fwoon ; 
Then ftood a little while, to view 
His onions, bobbing up and down ; 
At laft he fhruggingly cry'd, “ Per- 
bleu f 
Ji ne mang’ ict qué da fel, 
Pour faire du potage excellent,’* 


* Tt wants nothing but falt to make 
excellent pottage. 





= 





The BE E, 
A S late I walk’dt’ enjoy that grateful 


hour 





| When early breezes greet the rifing dav, 


|“ bee before me rov'd from flower to 


flower, 


To make ten troubles out ofone; , And thus the fadly faid, or feem’d to fay. 


When pafltons rage, they heap on fuel, 
And give their reafon to the wind. 
Mark! don’t you hear the Gencral 
cry? 
“Whofe troubles ever equall'd 
mine !” 
Yow readily each ftander-by 
Replies, with captious echo, mine. 
Sure, from our clime this difcord fprings : 
Heav'ns choiceft blefling we abufe. 
For every Englifhman alive, 
Whether Duke, Lord, Efquire, or 
gent. 
Claims, as his juft prerogative, 
Fafe, liberty, and difcontent. 
A Frenchman often ftarves and fings, 
With cheerfulnefs, and wooden Rods 
A peafant of the true French breeed, 
Was driving in a narrow road, 
A cart, with but one forry fleed, 
Aud fili'd with onions ; fav’ry load! 


** Ah ! What will all this toil and care 
avail? 
| Why do I thus o’er hills and vallies roam, 
And wearied bear, through many an ad- 
verfe gale, 
| The {poil nectaregus to my diftant home ? 
In vain, alas! for when our work is o'er, 
| And ccils o’erflowing all our care repay, 
Sulphureous flames, fnatch'd from th’ in- 
fernal thore, 
To one long graye shall {weep our race 
away ! t 
‘Tis true, protection thy warm hives af- 
ford, 
For which a portion of our wealth be 
thine : 
With liberal hand take of our lufcious 
food ; 
Spare, fpare our lives, our treafure we re- 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


WAR in the EAST-INDIES, 
may 8. 

ISPATCHES were yefterday receiv- 
ed at the India Houfe, with an ac- 
count of the hoftile operations lately tak- 
en place in the Rohilla country. The 
Rohilla chiefs having committed fome 
trefpafs on the Nabob’s territories, which 
the Britifh were bound by treaty to de- 
fend, general Abercrombie was difpatch- 
ed with a powerful force into the Rohilla 
country. The chiefs, in the mean time, 
had collected a formidable force, and a 
very fevere action was fought between 
their troops and the Britith, in which the 
latter was fuccefsful. ‘he victory, how- 
ever was dearly purchafed, and the lofs 
in Britith officers was very great. No 
further refiftance was made by the Rohil- 
laarmy, and the chiefs having accepted 
the terms offered them by the Britith, 

hoftilities céafed on both fides. 

The Dey of Algiers, a faithful ally of 
France, has forbidden all exportation of 
grains, except forthe port ofthat Republic. 

The Algerines. Weare happy to have 
it in our power to contradict a large part 
of thofe reports which have ftated that 
the Algerine cruizers had failed into the 
Atlantic. The letter of Mr. Skipwith, the 
Coniul-General of the United States in 
France, which mentions the peace be- 
tween Portugal and Algiers, is dated the 
oth Floreal (April 28th)—whereas by 
the Brig Neptune, arrived here from Gib- 
raltar, which fhe left the 9th May, we are 
atfured, the Portuguefe fquadron was then 
at Gibraltar, confifting of feven fail, three 
or four of which were continually on the 
cruife to prevent thofe free-booters {ail- 
ing into che Atlantic :—And further, that 
there did not exift at Gibraltar a fufpi- 
cion of fuch aa event. 

The fearcity of grain now experienced 
from the Baltic to ihe Mediterranean, has 
not, perhaps, been equalled in the prefent 
century. ‘The fertile fields of Belgium, 
once the moft cultivated and productive 
foil in Europe, are now fallow and bar- 
ren; and the late order of the Britith 
cabinet will fo fatally inzercept the com- 
munication of foreign fupplies that every 
hgnal exertion of the convention will be 
FQyuibte to avert a feene of diflrefs, un- 


parallelled in the moft eventful moments 
of the revolution. 

The Porte has pardoned the Pache of 
Scutari, and honoured him with the favor 
of the Sultan and the tails of a bafhaw. 
A bafhaw named Alup, guilty of felony, 
has alfo received a free pardon. The 
policy of that court feems'to be to concili- 
ate enmities, and to ftrengthen the navy. 


ENGLLAWN D. 

By an account prefented from the ez- 
cife office to the houfe of commons, it ap- 
pears, that the quantity of flour confum- 
ed in the manufacture of hair powder in 
a year would, if made into bread, produce 
thirty millions and an balf of quartern loves 14 

The Eaft-India company have voted 
Mr. Haftings 71,cool. as an indemnilica~ 
tion for his Jaw expenfes during his long 
profecution, and in confideration of his 
long, faithful, and important fervices, a 
grant of annuity of soool. from the 1if. 
January, 1795. 

LONDON, JUNE. IO. 

A meffenger juft arrived from Si. Pe- 
terfourg, brings a ratification of the trea- 
ty, negociated between the Emprels of 
Ryflia, and our court, by which the for- 
mer binds herfelf to a profecution of tlie 
war, to furnifl 12 fail of the line and 8 
frigates, which may fgon be expected to 
reach one of our ports. 


FRANC E. 
PARIS, MAY 20. 

Notwithftanding the terrible mifery 
which prevails among a numerous part 
of the people of Paris, it feems to be felt 
in afmall degree (with an exception of 
fome unhappy wretches, who feem {pire 
itlefs) the reft of this metropolis wear an 
afpect of profperity. ‘The fair fex are 
more lively than ever ; and we fee fpirit- 
ed horfes, with fplendid harnefs and car- 
riages, though few in number, om accouat 
of the dearnefs of forrage. 

The depreciation and public contempt 
of aflignats, have produced their worft 
effects, which are, ill humour among the © 
honeft, difmay and difcouragement a- 
mong the rich, and an infulting joy a- 
mong the agitators, who purchafe aflig- 
nats at fifty per cent. lofs, and with 


thefe obtain the national property. 
Second 
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MAY, 22. 
Second treaty rvith the KING of PRUSIA. 

In the name of the committee of public 
welfare, Ireilhaud announced that the 
principle of humanity which the Conven- 
tion had fubftituted for the reign of ter- 
ror and blood, continued to inipire for- 
eiga powers with the happiett confi- 
dence, which would remove all obfta- 
cles. ‘The moft important trtaties were 
at that moment negociating ; their refule 
would conduce to the peace and happi- 
nefs of kurope. DPhofe would be culpa- 
ble indeed who fhouild retard the maturi- 
ty of fo falutary a work.—/( Applaufes ) 

“ This day, (continued he) your com- 
mittee of public welfare has to give an 
account ofa new treaty concluded at 
Bae on the 27th Floreal, (May 16) be- 
tween the French Republic and the king 
of Pruflia. ‘That treaty relates to the 
terms - contained in the Seventh article 
of the fame treaty. It may be confider- 
ed as the bafis of a general pacification. 
Thefe conditions are the neutrality of 
fuch members of the German body as 
withdraw their contingents from the em- 
pire and engage that they fhall got fur- 
nifh any troops to the enemies of the 
French republic, The king of Praflia 
guarantees this neutrality, and the open 
communication of the whole right bank 
of the Rhine. The landgrave of Heffe, 
Caffcl, of Heffe D’armftadt, and the e- 
lector of Saxony, have adhered to this a- 
greement and will all unite to drive out 
the Hanoverian: troops. The object of 
negociation is to remove the Theatre of 
war from the north of Germany, to re-ef- 
tablifh the commercial relations, and to 
reduce Auftria to herown force. Such 
of thé Germanic members as will not 
fulfil the conditions of his treaty, will 
be excluded from the benefit of the neu- 
trality. 

The Reporter concluded by moving 
that the treaty and other papers fhould be 
printed, and that the ratification fhould 
be adjourned for three days. 

MAY 26, 

Laporte announced an important vic- 
tory gained bythe army of the Alps, un- 
der the command of General! Killerman. 

Several addreffes ot congratulation 
were prefented to the convention, on 
their victory over the infurgents. The 
military commiflion eftablithed bya law 
of the 23d of May, condemned ‘nearly 
fifty perfons to death, for having partici- 
pated im the infurrection. 


The treaty between France and Spain, 
was pofitively figned at Madrid on the 
16th of march. Auftria feels herfelf thus 
expoied to all the power ofthe Republic 
with no affiftance, but in the money and 
the marine force of England! 

Thibaut has announced tothe French 
convention, that every thing is ready for 
the fabrication of one hundred and fifty 
millions of copper money ; and that it 
would be proper to decree that fabrica- 
tion before the adoption of the new fyftem 
of finances ; this was accordingly decreed, 
and the committee ordered to report the 
impreffion and value of the coin. 

‘The king of Pruffia has been acknowl. 
edged by the convention as a mediator 
between France and the reft of the 
German princes at war, who may obtain 
peace on terms lefs or more honorable 
than thofe which he ftipulated for himfelf. 

Abbe. Barthelmy, keeper of the cabi- 
net of medals, lately died at Paris, ina 
very advanced age. He was nearly %0 
years old, when he publithed the celebra- 
ted “ Voyages of Avachariis.” 

SUM MARY. 

From lateft accounts it appears that 
the Dutch Republic has declared war 
againit Great Britain, and has entered in- 
to an alliance with France, offenfive and 
defenfive : That the Emperor of Germa- 
ny has accepted the loan of 4,500,000. 
iterling from England ; and with 200,000 
men, is to continue the war againftFrance. 

That there was a profpest of the active 
interference of the Emprefs of Ruffia in 
the war, if not checked by the Gttoman 
Porte, which had for along time been 
making preparations for war, and was de- 
cidedly partial tothe French. in fhort, 
that the war in Europe would be contin- 
ued at leaft one campaign longer. 

The lateft accounts from Europe, are 
to the roth of June. To the 6th letters 
from France, and papers from Eagland, 
have been received : The former mention, 
that the fcarcity of provifions, which had 
diftrefled France, was leffened ; and that 
the profpects of an abundant harvett, and 
the early cultivation of vegetables, had 
greatly lowered the price of grain : That 
the reports of a general Peace were ma~ 
ny, but continually fluctuating ; and ifa 
judgment can be formed from the prep2- 
rations made, the war is yet long to con- 
tinue. No brilliant military events, by 
fea or land have occurred. © 

The windward Iflands prefent to the 
eye of the political fpeculator, one con- 

tinucd 
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Uinved feene of maffacres and revolts. 
Grenada, St. Vincent’s and Marigalant, 
exhibit the fame horrid fpctacle, as the 
north part of 3t. Domingo. Many of 
the richeft planters have becn denounc- 
ed and poifoned, by the negroes; and 
women of the firft rank have been pub- 
jicly whipped by their own fervants. 

The recal of Victor Hughs, whofe mi- 


nifters have covered thefe fettlemenrs 
with flames and blood, wil! probably give 
the two nations time to reflect on the fol 

ly of fuch implacable animoticy, and thus 
fave the Antilles from the grecceft tcourge 
that ever defolated the globe. 


The Britith General Meyer, with 1200 


men, has taken poileflion of Demarara. 


<= Ot ESA OSTEO 
DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


CITY of WASHINGTON, JUNE 19. 

Ts with much pleafure that we difcov- 

er the rifing confequence of our infant 
tity. Public worfhip is now regularly 
adminiftered at the capitol, every fun- 
day morning, at 11 o'clock, by the Rev. 
Mr. Ralph, and an additional fchool has 
been opened by that gentleman, upon an 
extenfive and liberal plan. 

PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 27, 

Benjamin Hawkins, of North-Carolina, 
George Clymer, of Pennfylvania, and An- 
drew Pickens, of South-Carolina, are ap- 
pointed commiffioners to hold a treaty 
with the Creek Indians. 

The Senate of the United States have 
advifed to the ratification of the treaty 
with Great Britain negotiated by Mr. 
Jay on condition, that an article be ad- 
ded, which fall fufpend the operation 
of fuch parts of the sath article, as relate 
to the intercourfe between the United 
States and the Britifh Weft-Indies, and the 
terms and conditions on which the citi- 
zens of the United States may partake of 
that trade. 

The other articles are fuch as might be 
expected to be found in a treaty which 
propofes toterminate all differences be- 
tween the two nations. 

The WESTERN POSTS are to be giv- 
en up by the ift of June next :—There is 
to be a free inland communication be- 
tween the people of the two nations, ia 


.the territories of each other; fo that the 


advantages of the Indian trade may be 
equally enjoyed by both, excepting only 
the exclufive territory of the Hudfon’s 
Bay company. 

Compenfation is to be made to the citi- 
zens of the United States for all loffes and 
damages by irregular or illegal capture 
or condemnation in every cafe where 
remedy cannot be had in the ordinary 
judicial courfe. 

Compeniation is to be made to Britith 
sreditors for loffes on debts now remain- 


ing due, and which cannot be obtained 
from the fame. debtor, fo far as fuch 
loffes have been occafioned by legal im- 
pediments fince the peace of 1783. 

Prizes taken within the limits of the 
U.S. or by veffels armed in the U. S. 
are to be reftored according to princi- 
ples expreffed in Mr, Jefferfon’s letter 
of September 5, 1792, to Mr. Hammond. 

The trade to the Britith territories in 
the Eaft-Indies, which is now enjoyed by 
fafferance only, is fecured by ftipulation, 
excepting the coafting trade, and except- 
ing alfo, that the cargoes laden in thofe 
territories, are to be carried to America, 
and there unladen. 

The other articles are lefs important, 
and are chiefly fuch, as are alike unto 
both parties ; or fuch as are ufually found 
in modern treaties. 

YEAS end NAYS. 

On the great queftion of ratifying the 
Treaty with Great Britain, in the Senate 
of the United States : 

YEAS. 

Samuel Livermore (N.H.) George Cab- 
ot, Caleb Strong (Mafs.) William Brad- 
ford, Theodore Fofter (R.I.) Oliver Eli- 
worth, John Trumbuil (C.) Elijah Paine, 
(Ver.) Rufus King (N.Y.) John Ruther- 
ford, Frederick Frelinghuylen (N. J.) 
James Rofs, William Bingham (P.) Joha 
Vining, rey Latimer (D.) Richard 
Potts, John Henry (Mary.) Humphry 
Marfhal (K.) James Read (S.C.) James 
Cunn (G.) 

NA Y S. 

John Langdon, (N.H.) Mofes Rob- 
infon (Ver.) Aaron Burr (N.Y.) Hen- 
ry Tazewell, George Mafon (Vir.) Alex- 
ander Martin, Timothy Bloodworth (N. 
C.) John Brown (K.) Pierce Butler 
(3.C.) James Jackfon (G.) 

The Prefident of the United States, has 
approved of the treaty, with the modifi- 
cations of the Senate. 

According te the cufloms and ulages of 

pations, 
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mations, a Treaty does not become the 
fupreme law of the land, until the ratiti- 
cations by the contracting parties are 
exchanged. 

APPOINTMENTS —By Authority. 

John Davis of Plymouth, Maflachuletts, 
Comptroller of the U.S. 'Treafury. Wil- 
liam Nichols, Marthal of Pennfylvania. 
Fulwas Skipwith, Contul General of the 
United States in France. Dudley Atkins 
Tyng, Collector of Newburyport, vice 
Edward Wigglefworth, fuperceded. Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, George Clymer, and An- 
drew Pickens, cormiffioners for fettling 
differences with the Creck Indians. 

BOSTON. ; 

The Anniverfary of the day, on which 
America was declared PREE, SOVER- 
EIGN and INDEPENDENT, was cele- 
brated this year, with increafed demon- 
ftrations of joy. 

An oration was delivered at. Bofton, by 
Mr. George Blake, amid thouts of reiter< 
ated apptaufe. , 

‘Tut Governor—being complimented 
by the agents of the Commonwealth for 
building the intended State-Houfe, with 
Jaying the corner-ftone. His Excellency 
requefted the afhftance of the Grand 
Lodge.—Accordingly, on Satarday July 
ath. the Lodges aflembled at the Repre- 
fentatives chamber, arid proceeded in 
mafenic order, to the Old South Mectins- 
Heufz, to attend the Oration. After 
which the whole proceeded in mafonic 
erder to the fpot intended for the edifice ; 
and the proceffion being opened, the A- 
gents, His Excellency the Governor, the 
Grand Lodge, Lt. Governor, &c. pailed 
through; and, the operative mafons 
having prepared the Stone, his Excellea- 
ey laid it, with theaffiftance of the Grand 
aud Deputy Grand Mafter, after having 
depolited thereunder a filver plate, bear- 
ing the following 

« INSCRIPTION — 

This Corner Stone of a Building, 
intended for the ufe of the Legi/lutive, 
and Executive branches of GoverNMENT 

7 of the 
Commonwealth of Massacunusetts, 
was laid by 
His Fxeclleacy SAMUEL ADAMS, Efq. 
Governor of fad Commonwealth : 
Aflifled by the moft Worthipful Paur 
Revere, 
Grand Mafer, 
And the Right Worthipful Wittiam 
SCOLLAY, 
Deputy Grand Mafter, 


The Grand Wardens and brethreg 
of the 
GRAND LODGE of Massacuustrrs, 
On the FOURTH Day of JULY, 
An. Dom. 1795. 
A. L. §795: 
Being the KXXth Anniverfary of AMERI- 
CAN INDEPENDENCE. 

OnWednelday July 15, the anniverfary 
commencement was held at the Univerfity 
at Cambridge ; when thirty nine young 
gentlemen reccived the degree of Bache- 
lor of arts. 

Tlie degtee of mafter of arts was con- 
ferred on an equal number. 

The exercifes of the day were in the 
ufual file of literary entertainment and 
merit. 

Bachelors of Medicine. 

Mr. William Dix: The fubject of his 
inaugural Differtation, was the Dropfy. 

Mr, Frederic May: His inaugural dif- 
{ertation was on the Lock-Jaw. 

Doftor in Medicine. 

Dr. John Ficet: The fubject of his Eng- 
ith Dillertation, was the Syphus, or Nervous 
Fever, and his Latin Differtation was entis 
tled * Differtatio in auguralis Medica jiftens 
obfervationes a2Chirurgie operationes pertinentss.” 

MARRIAGES. 

Bofon=—Mr. Levi Laue, to Mrs. Lane ; 
Mr. Jonathan Snelling, to Mifs Lydia 
Symines. 

Malden, Rev. T. C. Thacher, of Lynn, 
to Milfs Elizabeth Blaney. 

Melford, Duncan Ingraham, Ef. of Con- 
cord, to Mrs. Elizabeth ‘Tufts, widow of 
the late Dr. ‘Tufts. 

Stockbridge, Mr. Jofeph Barrell, jun. of 
Bofton, to Milfs Electa Bingham. 

DEATH 4. 

Boon, Mr. Stephen Greenleaf, 30 ; Capt. 
Caleb Hayden, §5; Mrs. Sarah Bradthaw, 
42; Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, 76; Mr. 
James Cleverly, 31 ; Mifs Elizabeth Wake- 
man Selby, 17; Mifs Sally Haftings, 145 
Mifs Betiey Lilley, 15; Mr. Benjamin 
Sumner, 85; Mr. Philip W. Smith, of 
Halifax; Mrs. Grace Blake ; Mr. James 
Dyer, 25; Miis Elizabeth Green, 80. 

Dicham, Mrs. Sarah Dupee, 55. 

dpfwich, Mrs. Elizabeth Farley, 69- 

Waltham, Mr. Leonard Cufhing, 23. 

Diftridt of Maine, Mr. John Sullivan, at 
the advanced age of 105 years, father of 
the Hon. James Sullivan, of Bolton. 

Philadelphia, Capt. Robert D. Coolidge, 
of Bofton. His demife was occafioned by 
a ftroke of the fun, oa his paflage from 
Hifpaniwla. 











